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386 
A GIRL’S FAITH. 


No two leaves above us waving 
Are quite like in form and hue, 
No two flowers in equal measure 
Hold the blessing of the dew; 
Nothing is on earth repeated, 
All is special, all is new. 


So of all the host of lovers, 
Now and in the days of yore, 
Loving deeply, loving lightly, 
Loving less, or loving more, 
None have loved —I hold it certain — 
Quite as you and I before! 


Hearts have beat, but not as ours did 
When this hope upon us broke; 

All our former life mere dreaming, 
Till to consciousness we woke, 

In a world anew created 
By a little word each spoke. 


Not as ours! for that was needed 
What belongs to us alone; 
Just the years we two have counted, 
Just the sorrows we have known, 
Just your strength, and just my weakness — 
Love! our love is all our own! 
L. ©. 8. 


A WIFE’S WONDER. 


Ir I had never met thee, my beloved, 
As in this world, where so much waste is seen, 
Or seeming waste, might easily have been, 

I wonder what my nature would have proved! 


I am so much thy work; thy thoughts rule 
mine, 
Give them direction, lift from what is low; 
What grasp or play of mind I have, I owe 
To the strong happiness of being thine. 


I catch thy tastes, enjoy what pleases thee, 
Learn what is beautiful from thy delight, 
Wait on thy choosing to decide aright; 

*Tis but thy shadow any praise in me! 


To love, to pity, to forgive with ease, 
In others’ hopes and fears to claim a part— 
Are but the o’erflow of a blissful heart; 

And having thee, how should I fail in these? 


If thou shouldst leave me! —in that utter woe 
I wonder what of life could still be mine! 
Would mind be quench’d, and heart grow 

cold with thine? 

O God! forbid that ever I should know! 


Good Words. L, C. 8. 


A GIRL’S FAITH, ETC. 


REST. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


Tis the brook’s motion 
Clear without strife; 

Fleeting to ocean, 
After this life. 


*Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
*Tis onward unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 
GOETHE. 


A WINTER EVENING. 


To-pay Eve quits betimes a sullen sea, 

A sunset still more drear; the chill sharp wind 

Huddles the sheep their wattled cotes behind, 

And strips the last leaf from the brave old tree 

That erstwhile held its own. On this wild lea 

Falls sudden gloom, which clouds the shep- 
herd’s mind 

With coming storm; and now dense snow-flakes 
blind 


The day and smother earth in cruel glee: 

Whiteness now grows apace.—Nature! farewell! 

Sleep thy long spell-bound slumber! I will hie 

Me home with haste, and by the hearth will tell 

Alraschid’s nightly wanderings to my boys, 

Or pensive start at Hector’s battle-cry: 

Most prize we now sweet Fancy’s simple joys. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


A move of publication, not unusual in Italy 
but novel to Russia, was adopted at the Great 
Theatre in Moscow a few nights ago. Every 
one who has been in an Italian theatre on an 
actress’s benefit-night will remember the rain 
of coloured paper which descends from the up- 
per boxes on the pit, containing poems in hon- 
our of the heroine of the evening. A similar 
shower falling through the aperture above the 
great chandelier astonished the Moscow audi- 
ence the other night. On being examined the 
papers were found to contain verses which 4 
certain hitherto unknown writer, called Oglobin 
(** Phoebus, what a name! ’’) had thought fit to 
publish in this novel manner. His sentiments 
appear to have been highly patriotic, but his 
poetry was exceedingly bad: so the police im- 
mediately took him into custody. 


Athenzum. 


{The Boston police are remiss about the 





Poets. ] 
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THACKERAY AND STERNE. 887 


From The New Monthly Magazine. 
THACKERAY AND STERNE. 

“ Yorick! — divine solacer of weary hours, caster- 
out of the devils of ennui—thou hast been too 
shamefully and ungratefully abused of late years.” 

EvEN toa moderately generous nature 
surely there can be no sensation more grate- 
ful than that which is incident on removing 
from the fame of a friend the stain of an 
imputation ; or, on the endeavour to rescue 
character from the fatal sting of an unappre- 
ciative estimate. And there are friends all 
around us whose faces we have never seen ; 
with whom we have never conversed; who 
appeal to us only from a written page — 
yet whose fame is dearer to us than that of 
Jones, whose hand we clasp at the club; or 
than that of Smith, whom we have met at 
dinner, and who certainly is an amusing 
sort of fellow. It is well that this sentiment 
should exist between author and reader. 
Doubtless, the vast increase of readable 
and unreadable somethings annually man- 
ufactured must tend inevitably to lessen 
that feeling — that indefinable but powerful 
feeling — by which one is drawn out to- 
wards the real man of letters. In the same 
direction, too, tends the increase of ‘critical 
writing. Everything is cross-examined, 
sifted, tried through and through at the re- 
viewer’s bar. We suddenly discover that a 
long-cherished ,esteem for a certain world- 
wide celebrity is 4 misplaced affection. And 
as for our laudation of a certain other 
scribe, we must have conceived it in 4 
dream, from which we are now for the first 
time rudely awakened. It is a great part 
of the duty of this generation to demolish 
the prejudices of its predecessors. Mean- 
while the reading public, for whose benefit 
this edifying analysis is prosecuted, acqui- 
esces, or shrugs its shoulders and is careless, 
or feebly protests everand anon. Happily, 
in spite of this, it will be impossible alto- 
gether to destroy, at least in all instances, 
the feeling with which some authors are re- 
garded by their admirers—a feeling ap- 
proaching almost to love, and a feeling of 
which no man need be ashamed. 

There is one case, however, in which the 
pleasure of defending is somewhat modified ; 
namely, when the charge is brought by one 
for whom we have equal esteem; when the 
accuser and the accused hold an equally 








divided sway; when the ties bind in two 
directions; and when the word by which 
we would fain free an author from a charge 
of one sort, must tend to fasten on his critic 
a charge of another sort. It is for this rea- 
son that, if we proceed to object entirely to 
Thackeray’s estimate of Sterne, we proceed 
with the greatest possible timidity. 

That the author of ‘* Vanity Fair” should 
have succeeded — more, perhaps, than most 
of his contemporaries — in endearing him- 
self to students of his works, is not strange. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. He was 
a novelist, it istrue. But he was something 
beside. He was a preacher. Humourist, 
philosopher, moralist—his humour, his 
philosophy, and his code of morality are all 
preached to hisreaders. There is no writer 
who has so firequent,a knack of button- 
holing his disciples. Coleridge,* when 
alive, was addicted literally to the habit. 
‘* Did you ever hear me preach?” he says 
to Lamb. ‘‘In-n-never heard you d-d-do 
anything else,” stutters the other. And the 
same wag relates how, meeting him one day 
in Bloomsbury, Coleridge caught him by 
the button, and commenced to sermonize. 
Lamb drew his knife, cut off the button, 
and departed in silence: I forget how 
many hours after leaving the philosopher, - 
he returned and found him standing with 
the button stilt held between his finger and 
thumb preaching away. So with Thackeray, 
he never misses an opportunity to whisper 
an advice or to sound a note of warning. 
He is always standing at our elbow. As 
we read his novels the thread of the story is 
constantly interrupted, and forward steps 
the narrator. ‘‘ Have at you, my gallant” 
—— and down he swoops on one of your fa- 
vourite vices; or madly demolishes what 
you cherished as one of your pet virtues. 
Or “ gentles an’ ye will ”— and with a gay 
smile he tells you that you're not worse 
than your neighbours, and patting your 
children on the head he flies off with a 
cheery word to continue his tale. This note 
was a thing consciously cultivated by Thack- 
eray. In the preface to ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” he 
speaks of himself as the show-man, and claims 
the established right to come in front and talk 
now and then with his audience concerning 


* Coleridge was himself somewhat of a sceptic as 
to Sterne’s genius. 
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the puppets on the stage. ‘‘ A little more 
frankness than is customary,” he says in the 
preface to ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘has been at- 
tempted in this story; with no bad desire 
on the writer's part it is hoped, and with no 
ill-consequence to any reader. If truth is not 
always pleasant, at all events truth is best, 
from whatever chair — from those whence 
graver writers or thinkers argue, as from 
that at which the story-teller sits as he con- 
cludes his labour and bids his kind reader 
farewell.” The great enigma to solve with 
reference to Thackeray’s writings is this: 
how be contrived, in spite of these constant- 
ly recurring moralisings — noticeable in 
those productions youngest born of his ge- 
nius, as well as in the result of his maturer 
experience — to leave to us works so artist- 
ically perfect. 

To those who had marked this preaching 
strain (for I can think of no fitter word), it 
was not a matter of much surprise that 
Thackeray eventually took the platform, 
and stood face to face with an audience. 
The desire to see his preaching take effect 
—the curiosity to have evidence as to how 
it might be received — had, as I firmly be- 
lieve, as great weight with the lecturer as 
any craving after an extended popularity. 
And that his preaching was not wholly bar- 
ren of results, would, no doubt, be cheer- 
fully acknowledged by men and women on 
both sides of the Atlantic. I should like to 
have made one in an audience of his —to 
have seen his robust form and manly Eng- 
lish face — to have listened to the tones of 
his kindly voice — silent now, alas, for ever! 
— to have joined in the applause to which, 
as we all know, he was keenly sensitive. 
Then and there one might have been in- 
clined to. overlook all faults of description, 
and errors of judgment, and honest preju- 
dices. One would have remembered only 
that this was the magician who had raised 
around us groups of people with whom we 
had as intense a sympathy as if they were 
real flesh and blood, and not the creatures 
of the brain transferred to perishable canvas. 
One would have seen clustering about him 
on that platform dear old Colonel Newcome 
and worldly old Major Pendennis: honest, 
blundering Dobbin, and that conceited cap- 
tain on whom poor confiding Amelia Sedley 
had placed her love. And, peering over all 
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their heads, we would have caught the 
calm green eyes of the immortal Becky 
Sharp glancing furtively about. Then and 
there, I say, admiration for the man might 
possibly have entrapped into a placid and 
general assent. But with these circum- 
stances of time and place removed, a correct 
opinion may be more easily achieved. His 
lectures lie before us now. We have calm- 
ly re-read them. And this opinion, grad- 
ually forming itself into a settled belief, is 
uppermost that they have little in them to 
commend them to posterity. That, in one 
case at least less than justice — (a celebrat- 
ed novelist, whom we have still with us, 
writing to me on this subject, says *‘ gross 
injustice”) — has been done to the hu- 
mourist under review. 

A word or two generally as to the scope 
of the lectures on ‘‘ The English Humour- 
ists of the Eighteenth Century.” 


*¢ In treating of the English humourists of the 
past age, it is of the men and of their lives rather 
than of their books that I ask permission to 
speak to you.’’ These are the first words of the 
first lecture. They regulate our expectations, 
and of course, in referring to the lectures them- 
selves, it is only bare justice to the writer to 
keep in mind what the keynote of them is. 
Thackeray wants us to see the MEN. He would 
like us to meet with them at all possible times 
He is especially anxious that we should pop 
down upon them in their moments of weakness, 
and that we should regard their failings most of 
all. See how like other men they are! Such 
jis the lesson of these lecturés. It was not so 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds took his portraits. 
There is a proper moment for the artist to step 
in, and it is as requisite for the successful delin- 
eation that the sitter should be posed and have 
his wig powdered as that the painter’s colours 
should be mixed and his canvas stretched. No 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre. AndI 
do not see that posterity gains much by getting 
glimpses of men through the eyes of wives, or 
through the eyes of pot-boys and night-watch- 
men. There is a limit at which curiosity stops. 
Boswell touched the limit, but did not exceed it. 
Thackeray is generally beyond it. And for all 
this he has scarcely proved himself as fine an 
artist as the Scotch counsellor. In the very 
nature of his style it is impossible that he should 
be so. He dwells with such care and minute- 
ness on what, after all, are the accidents of life. 








Dick Steele’s debts, Congreve’s amours, the mo- 
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ments when Joseph Addison showed himeelf not 
incapable of Bacchus. If we take into consid- 
eration the many pages devoted to such descrip- 
tions, we would inevitably conclude that to get 
into jail and to get out again, to get drunk and 
get sober again, made up the serious business 
of the lives of these eighteenth-century humour- 
ists. The pictures are inartistic. There is a 
want of proportion visible everywhere. Little 
things are magnified, and great things are min- 
ified ; and the achieved result is confusion. 
Compare these lectures with Carlyle’s on He- 
roes ; compare them with those sketches of lite- 
rary life in the past age which are thrown in 
here and there among Macaulay’s Essays ; nay, 
compare them with Thackeray’s own lectures 
on the Four Georges, and decide whether the 
result of such a comparison does not tend to 
strengthen our assertion. And yet to this task 
he brought many qualifications. He had a won- 
derful facility for description. He had in most 
instances a sympatby with his subject. He had 
a ready wit. And he was without doubt the 
most humourous humourist of his day. As to 


style, the lectures must always be regarded as 
excellent examples of the author’s manner. Now 
and then the reader is startled into admiration 
by @ passage of wonderful power and beauty. 
In such passages — forgetting for a moment his 


surroundings — the writer hits with the sure 
precision of poetic insight on some hidden truth 
till then unrevealed. It is the presence of such 
passages that gives to the sketches (for they are 
little more) any value which may attach to 
them. Those magnificent sentences in which 
Congreve’s theatre is compared to ‘‘a temple 
of Pagan delights’ must always command our 
admiration. The description of abandoned en- 
joyment, the shouting of the chorus, ‘‘ Enjoy, 
enjoy, enjoy,’’ the wild sensation of unbridled 
pleasure, and the solemn interruption, ‘* Hark! 
What is that chaunt coming nearer and nearer ? 
What is that dirge which will disturb us? The 
lights of the festival burn dim, the cheeks turn 
pale, the voice quavers, and the cup drops on 
the floor. Who’s there? Death and Fate are 
at the gate, and they will come in.”’ 


Has the reader ever walked abroad on 
one of those hot summer nights when a 
dark mist seems to hang over all the face of 
the landscape — a mist which is not a mist ? 
Suddenly a flash of lightning irradiates the 
space above and below, and there lie naked 
a hundred beauties which before were un- 
seen or but dimly visible. So with these 
lectures of Thackeray; whén the writer 
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lightens, he reveals in a momentary flash a 
horror or a beauty, which till that flash il- 
lumined the dark expanse, was hidden from 
all eyes. 

We wish we could bestow an equal praise 
on Mr. Thackeray’s thunder. 

We proceed to remark particularly on 
the first portion of the sixth lecture — that 
portion devoted to an examination of Sterne 
the Man and of Sterne the Writer. 

It often happens, and has often happened 
among writers, that men conceive the great- 
est aversion to those authors to whom they 
are most indebted. It would be a work 
not difficult to accomplish, that of showing 
to what extent Sterne’s style has influenced 
Thackeray’s; or rather, it might be shown 
that in Thackeray’s writings there are many 
traces of the great Yorick’s influence. 
This would seem to imply an additional 
charge — namely, a charge of ingratitude. 

Speaking generally of the lectures, we 
have complained of a want of proportion, 
arising chiefly from an inordinate love of 
dwelling on minor and accidental incidents. 
This one on Sterne is the completest illus- 
tration of our objection. We give a single 
instance. The whole lecture does not ex- 
ceed twenty pages. Of these twenty pages, 
five at least are devoted to an account of 
Sterne’s correspondence with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, wife of ‘‘ Daniel Draper, Esq., 
counsellor of Bombay, and in 1775 chief of 
the factory of Surat—a gentleman very 
much respected in that quarter of the 
globe.” This correspondence commenced 
in 1767. Sterne died in 1768. And five 
pages in a biography not extending over 
twenty, and purporting to estimate the 
character of a man who lived for fifty-five 
years, a sad, a disappointed, a misunder- 
stood life, is presumed to be a just and ne- 
cessary proportion of space. 

As we propose going, with what minute- 
ness one may in a magazine article, into 
Thackeray’s objections to the writings of 
Sterne, it will be well to start by ascertain- 
ing by what standard the humourist is meas- 
ured. And the reader will have in remem- 
brance, iu this connexion particularly, the 
preaching tendency of Thackeray’s mind, 
and his honest and homely, if sometimes too 
obtrusive, regard for the moralities. First 
of all, then, for the test which we are asked 
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to apply to ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” and the | 


‘** Sentimental Journey.” The remarks on 
Sterne end in this manner : — 


**T think of these past writers and of one 
who lives among us now, and am grateful for 
the innocent laughter and the sweet, unsullied 
page which the author of ‘ David Copperfield ’ 
gives to my children.”’ 


Just so. And we are thankful for ‘the 
sweet unsullied page.” And we cannot but 
admire the beauty and appropriateness of the 


compliment passed in public by one great | 


writer on another great writer. But, be it 


understood, that the author of ‘* Tristram | 


Shandy” gives no page, sullied or unsul- 
lied, *‘to my children.” We object em- 
phatically to the test implied under cover 
of this graceful compliment. All literature 
is not for children, just as all food is not 
for children, just as all engagements are not 
for children. Those who say that there are 
regions in the universe of literature which 
to adolescent wanderers had better remain 
esoteric, speak the words of truth and so- 
berness. I would not like to see Byron’s 
**Don Juan,” or Swinburne’s ‘* Laus Ven- 
eris,” in the hands of my little sister. Nor 
would I care to see her reading the Canti- 
cles of Solomon or the Book of Leviticus. 
But what, then, is the force of the objec- 
tion? Would it not be as sensible to de- 
mand that all children’s literature should be 
denounced because it is not fit for men? I 
open the publisher’s list at the end of the 
last volume I have had from my bookseller, 
and I find these announcements : 

**The Story of Four Little Women: 
Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy.” 

‘** The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes.” 

‘*Helen Felton’s Question: a Book for 
Girls.” 

And so on. Now, here is a region to 
which I am uninvited. I have no desire to 
ascertain the solution of Helen’s Question, 
though I doubt not there are hundreds of 
little ones whomay. The Little Foxes may 

o on Spoiling the Grapes to all eternity un- 
interrupted by my intrusion. And my cu- 
riosity to discover how one of the Four Lit- 
tle Women came to be called Joe, would 
never prompt me to purchase the book, al- 
though the Guardian, surely a most compe- 
tent judge in literary matters, informs me 
that it is ‘*a bright, cheerful, healthy story, 
with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it 
which reminds one of John Bunyan.” No! 
the test which is applied to one class of 
works cannot, and, in the interests of art, 
must not be applied to another. Catullus 
must not be measured with the measurement 
of Doctor Watts, nor Paul de Kock be judged 
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with the judgment awarded to writers in 
Good Words for the Young. One is half 
inclined to excuse the violent passion into 
which Mr. Swinburne works himself in the 
‘* Notes on the Poems and Ballads.” He 
thinks (although we do not join in the 
sneer, for we applaud all honest efforts to 
give a healthy and genial literature to the 
young), that there are ‘‘enough of moral 
milkmen” vending their wares about the 
by-ways, and is of opinion that the supply of 
‘milk for babes” will be in excess of the 
demand for some years to come. It is this 
false morality which would have all litera- 
ture for all readers, and all readers for all 
literature, that does more than aught else to 
fetter the modern artist, and it is it which 
gives point to the sly sarcasms of the latest 
and ablest French critic of our literature — 
M. Tain. I think that it is happier for us 
to be able to regard our literature as a vast 
temple of far-reaching area and gigantic 
proportions, full of various courts, in some 
of which gush pure fountains of water and 
which echo to full clear notes of all kinds of 
music ; in some of which men are laughing at 
the humours of fellow-men, and in others of 
which we gaze upon — aye, even upon that 
‘*temple of pagan delights,” hearing the 
wail of the chorus, and seeing the end of it 
all, when ‘* Death and Fate are at the gate,” 
than that our literature should be regarded 
as a vast nursery filled with the indistin- 
guishable Babel of Babydom, redolent 
throughout of the odour of infancy and reek- 
ing with essence of soothing syrup. Further 
in reply to the accusation as to the moral 
effects of Sterne’s works we cannot urge. 
Less we dare not say. That such a stand- 
ard should be set upis worthy of this age, 
and is worthy of this England. It is scarcely 
worthy, however, of such a writer as Thack- 
eray. 

If it is not a cause of much surprise to 
find the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” object- 
ing generally to the works of Sterne on the 
ground of immorality, it is at least strange 
that he should bring against them the more 
tangible and more easily refuted charge of 
an insincerity of tone directly affecting 
style, and an absence of humour — the very 
quality, above all others, in which critics 
heretofore have supposed them to abound. 
The second of these charges is stated in so 
many words. ‘‘The man,” says he, ‘‘is a 
great jester, not a great humourist.” The 
other charge is variously set forth thus: 
‘* He is always looking in my face, watching 
his effect, uncertain whether I think him an 
impostor or not.” And thus: ‘‘'The humour 
of Rabelais and Swift, whom he pretended 
to succeed, poured from them as naturally 
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asa song does froma bird.” [The simile 
is not particularly happy in either case, but 
particularly unhappy in the case of the lat- 
ter.] ‘* But this man never lets his reader 
alone, or will permit his audience repose. . 
. . » He goes to work systematically and of 
cold blood ; paints his face, puts on his ruff 
and motley clothes,.and lays down his car- 
pet, and tumbles on it.” And thus: ‘‘ Take 
the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ and see in the 
writer the deliberate propensity to make 
points and seek applause.” And the only 
remark which the lecturer finds it in his 
heart to fling at the famous passages written 
anent the dead donkey at Nampont, ‘ un- 
sullied pages ” which may be read, and have 
been read by ‘‘my children,” is this: 
‘*Psha! mountebank! Tl not give thee 
one penny more for that trick, donkey and 
all.” There are now two questions for us to 
decide. (1) Is Sterne to be ranked as a 
jester with Joe Miller and Artemus Ward, 
or ishe to-be placed as a humourist with 
Rabelais and Swift? (2) Are Sterne’s pa- 
thos and sentiment forced, unreal, and 
therefore inartistic? It is obvious that 
truth — and ‘‘ truth is best from whatever 
chair,” as Thackeray elsewhere observes — 
will readily be arrived at by a reference to 
the works themselves. They are their own 
defence. Before proceeding further, how- 
ever, it may be well to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, how it happens that Thackeray holds 
and utters an opinion opposed to the con- 
stantly endorsed verdict of more than a cen- 
tury of readers. What is his personal point 
of view? What influences regulate, or 
rather disturb, his judgment? Is he pre- 
judiced? In what soil have these preju- 
dices taken root, and by what influences 
of wind and rain and sunshine have they 
attained to full and proportioned growth? 
The writer's personal point of view is at 
the threshold, and is easily defined. He 
looks at the works of the author through 
the medium of the author’s life. He even 
at times appears to confound the one with 
the other. He ascribes to both a common 
character. He has prepared an estimate of 
the man, and that estimate he applies to the 
book. He was a conceited man, an insin- 
cere man, an untruthful man; his writings 
are affected in style, insincere in tone, and 
misleading in sentiment. In a word, he 
has the most intense dislike for him — he 
hates him. Nor does he take the smallest 
trouble to disguise the feeling. on recalls 
at this moment a famous ‘‘ Roundabout 
Paper,” in which this hatred of the man is 
given freest vein.) And it is this feeling 
which impels his decision. This is a hypo- 
crite, therefore his humour is not humour. 
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He is insincere, therefore his pathos is not 
pathos. Hewroteto Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, 
therefore his sentiment is mock sentiment. 
Q.E.D. Weare dealing at present only 
with Sterne’s writings: in its proper order 
we will have a word to say about his life. 
The objection now is that the one should be 
viewed through the other. The assertion 
is, that this confusion of a writer’s life with 
a writer's work is unfair in most cases, and 
has been fatal in the case now under consid- 
eration. 

Beyond and beside this test of author- 
ship — assuredly the most extraordinary 
and unsatisfactory ever adopted — we find 
in the temper of Thackeray, in the bent of 
his mind, a further reason for inferring that 
it was scarcely possible for Sterne to receive 
justice at such a bar. Thackeray had a 
natural abhorrence of sentimental writing. 
An abhorrence originally evinced in his 
Burlesques, but reaching its climax in the 
Lectures on the Humourists. It has been 
fashionable for a long time to call him a 
cynic. It is an unfounded charge, but has 
been revived over and over again. We 
must have done with all that. He was not 
a cynic. He was too honest and loving 
and good. At the same time it is not 
strange that shallow people were led to 
think that the allegation was just. He had 
in him a substratum of what would be called, 
I suppose, strong common-sense. And the 
utterances prompted by this were not with- 
out a certain dash and flavour of cynicism. 
He does not like to see men blubbering, 
and is ever ready to poke fun at the man 
who happens to weep eloquently over a 
pase or two. I dare say he would have 
iked the ‘* sweet unsullied page which, the 


author of ‘ David Copperfield’ has given to 
my children” none the less had there been 


fewer tears sprinkled thereupon. ‘‘lown I 
don’t value or respect much the cheap drib- 
ble of those fountains,” is a comment which 
he must often have felt inclined to make: 
even when not dwelling on Sterne’s faculty 
in this direction. Don’t you remember how 
he laughs at Goethe’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Wer- 
ter”? It is very clever, that little rhyme 
of his —quite inimitable. He reads that 
extraordinary book — that strange analysis 
of a man’s heart—and at once he is dis- 
gusted with it. ‘‘ What business,” we fanc 

we hear him saying to himself, ‘* what busi- 
ness has this Werter spooning about Al- 
bert’s premises and paying attention to 
Albert’s wife? Charlotte is not for ; 
my good fellow; therefore get up, an Fo 
about your business, or ere, r. 
Policeman! take this man to the station- 
house!” There is one passage: in the book 
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which must have given him unfeigned satis- 
faction. Werter determines on suicide, 
and not having weapons in the house writes 
to Charlotte’s husband on this wise : 


** Dear ALBERT,— Pray lend me your pistols. 
I am going a long journey. Adieu! 
** WeRTzR.”’ 


‘*Give him the pistols,” says Albert to his 
wife. “I ok him a good journey!” 
With a surprising humour Thackeray catches 
in a moment all the ridiculous (or what to 
him appears ridiculous) sentiment of the 
book. He seizes every salient point. He 
pictures to himself the matronly indifference 
of Charlotte, and the idiotic ardour of Wer- 
ter. The catastrophe is summed up. We 
are informed in the concluding lines that 
when Charlotte was told of the death of her 
admirer she was engaged in cutting bread- 
and-butter. And when his body was car- 
ried past her window ‘‘on a shutter,” 
instead of displaying any unladylike emo- 
tion, she, with an admirable composure, 


Went on cutting bread-and-butter. 


Don’t you remember, too, his continua- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” his 
delightful ‘‘ Legend of the Rhine,” and the 
half-dozen sketches in which he laughs at 
contemporary novelists? In his own novels, 


too, we see how he avoids anything like 
sentimental writing; and even where per- 
force he must depict a pathetic scene, he 
seems to hurry from it. Yet he has left us 
at least two pictures over which many an 
eye has moistened. The death of Helen 
Pendennis is one of them: 


** The moon had risen by this time ; Arthur 
recollected well afterwards how it lighted up his 
mother’s sweet pale face. As they 
were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen 
reminded him how, when he was a little boy, 
she used to go up to his bedroom at that hour, 
and hear him say ‘Our Father.’ And once 
more, oh, once more, the young man fell down 
at his mother’s sacred knees and sobbed out the 
prayer which the Divine Tenderness uttered for 
us, and which has been echoed. for twenty ages 
since by millions of sinful and. humbled men. 
And as he spoke the last words of the supplica- 
tion, the mother’s head fell down on her boy’s, 
and her arms closed round him, and together 

repeated the words, ‘ For ever and ever,’ 
‘Amen.’ ... The sainted woman was 
dead.”’ 

.The other picture is the death. of Col- 
onel, Newcome. You remember it. Poor 
broken-down old gentleman, gallant officer, 
manly heart, he is carried to die in the 
almshouse, and on the spot near where, as 
a boy, he was educated. The. chapel-bell 
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rings. It is the once familiar sound. And 
the old man raises himself in the bed and 
says ‘* Adsum,” and stands in the presence 
of his Maker. 

Reader, does it occur to you to ask what 
other writer's influence is discernible in 
these two memorable passages? For my 
own part I fancy that in every line of them 
I detect the influence of Sterne. And yet 
which one of us would dare to say —as 
Thackeray has said on reading certain pas- 
sages in ‘* Tristram Shandy” and the 
‘* Sentimental Journey ” — ‘‘ Artistical sen- 
sibility ;” ‘* Does anybody believe that this 
is real sentiment;” ‘* He exercised the 
lucrative gift of weeping; ” ‘* I own that I 
don’t value or respect much the cheap drib- 
ble of those fountains.” ‘* Psha! mounte- 
bank! Tl not give thee one penny more 
for that trick, donkey and all!” An 
eclogue by Coleridge ends in words some- 
thing like these — to quote their connexion 
would be to destroy their appropriateness : 


O thankless . . . . and untrue! 

And is this all that you can do 

For him‘who did so much for you? 
Many months he, by my troth ! 

Hath catered for you, nothing loth , 
And in an hour would you repay 

An eight years’ work? Away, away ! 


There is a wholesome fervour of abuse, 
there is an undisguised infusion of personal 
feeling, pervading all Thackeray ever wrote 
of Sterne, the very honesty of which pre- 
vents us clothing censure in words of our 
own: 


I think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 

Can lesser hide his hate or love than he, 

For by his face straight shall you know his 
heart. 


The more serious objections to Sterne’s 
writings now remain. It is to be seen how 
far the writings justify the objections. And 
first of all we are brought face to face with 
this startling allegation : absence of humour. 
‘*The man is a great jester, not a great 
humourist.” A number of obvious ques- 
tions arise on this. If he be not a great 
humourist, why is he considered in a series 
of lectures treating only of humourists ? 
And again, it may be asked, what is Thack- 
eray’s definition of humour? For it is evi- 
dent that, if he holds it to be somethin 

quite out of accordance with the genera 
belief, he. is justified in measuring his 
author by the particular standard erected, 
and coming to a conclusion which, seeming 
to be a divergence from popular belief, 
may be all the: time an expressed concur 


rence in it. Assuming a hypothetical de- 
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finition, of course, to combat a belief held 
within its terms, would be to fight with a 
phantom. And we had better let the phan- 
tom rest: 


What ails us with thee, who art wind and air? 


But there is no such intangible foe to 
encounter. When Thackeray uses the 
words ‘‘ humour” and ‘ humourist,” he 
means exactly what you and I mean when 
we employ them. It is matter of regret 
that nowhere, in the course of these lec- 
tures, does the author give us the expected 
definition. It is to be regretted chiefly 
because probably no man could have given 
us a more valuable and freely expressed 
meaning. The absence of any description 
leaves us to infer that he understood the 
word as his audience understood it. That 
faculty — that inborn and incommunicable 
faculty by which a man appeals to our 
fancy, and to that strangely blended prin- 
ciple within us which responds to the 
laughable and to the sad. That which 
touches alike the spring of laughter and of 
tears. That which, seeming to touch two 
fountains, really affects but one, and which 
in the humourist is not two gifts, but a 
double gift. It is that by which a strange 
new light is thrown over familiar objects, 
or by which distant and appalling and for- 


bidding presences are familiarized. Now 


it sublimes the infinitely small. Again, it 
makes little of the infinitely great. It 
places opposites together; it commingles 
the uncongenial and divides the undivided. 
It is your true magic. In different men it 
is differently developed — works in a differ- 
ent way, in different realms of fancy, and 
with very different result. In Swift it is 
savage; in Rabelais it is cynical; in Sterne 
it is — what? humour itself—the essence 
—the faculty pure and simple, defying 
alike the resistance of our laughter and 
the attempt of our definition. Only a 
og I have called this allegation start- 
ing. It is so. It is so in the face of this 
fact, that a great part of our literature is 
permeated with the overflowing influences 
proceeding from the few hundred pages 
which this man wrote. It is so in the face 
of this fact, that our books are studded with 
allusions to, and quotations from, those 
few hundred pages. Only a jester, quotha! 
The Bible and Shakspeare alone excepted, 
from what other. source has there been 
gathered so much material wherewithal to 
point a moral or adorn a tale? An indus- 
trious idolater has just compiled a Concord- 
ance to the Works of Alfred Tennyson, 
Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate. It contains, 
according to the pathetic announcement of 
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the publisher, ‘‘ upwards of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand references.” If 
some ‘‘ gentle lunatic,” as indefatigable as 
this one, were to set about compiling a 
work containing an alphabetical list of all 
the divines, philosophers, historians, poets, 
and novelists who have quoted from Sterne, 
together with a list of the occasions on 
which they have made such quotations — if 
to this he added a statement of those who, 
without direct and conscious quotation, 
have given evidence of an acquaintance 
with the reverend gentleman’s works, to- 
gether with examples carefully selected and 
arranged, what a tremendous volume would 
have to be prepared! And then to reflect 
that all these quotations — all these allu- 
sions — have been made under a mistaken 
impression. That all these divines, philos- 
ophers, historians, poets, and novelists have 
taken tinsel for gold, and dross for silver. 
That to their disciples, craving for bread, 
they have given stones. And still more in- 
conceivable hallucination, that the said dis- 
ciples have received the stones, and never 
discovered the deception. 

Not a great humourist! Yorick! canst 
thou hear this supposition, and give never a 
reply? As I look, the parson rises (for he 
is impulsive —he carries not an ounce of 
ballast) -* to batter the whole hypothesis to 
pieces.” Not a great humourist! Mrs. 
Wadman, unhappy Mrs. Wadman! the map 
has been carried down into the kitchen; 
thou art now in a more composed frame of 
mind. Canst thou not find us an evidence 
of humour in the book? Search it out. 
And when discovered, my dear madam, 
‘* you shall lay your finger upon the place ” 
and confound every sceptic. Not a great 
humourist! Ah! brave, honest, fearless 
Corporal Trim, stand forward. Draw thy- 
self up to thy full height. Touch that 
montero cap of thine and answer him. As 
I gaze and listen, the corporal replies, 
‘** An’ please your honour—” But slip- 

ing behind him comes the shade of 
Bridget. Trim is blushing to the roots of 
his hair, and I have not caught a response 
ere both their shadows glide into limbo. 
Not a great humourist? What says my 
Uncle Toby? He is sitting there by the 
fire silently knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. There is an expression of calm en- 
joyment brooding on his face, and a halo 
of innocency shining about his head. His 
thoughts are running on sieges, mines, 
blinds, gabions, faussebrays, and cuvettes. 
But my question has roused him. He for- 
ets the whole science of fortification. 

here is an angry flush on his — 
benevolent countenance as he replies wi 
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warmth, “Sir, if he’s not a great humourist, 

then I'll be d-——” And up flies the ac- 

cusing spirit with a blush, and as the re- 

cording angel drops a tear, both bear wit- 

ness to the magic of the great humourist’s 
on. 

The most satisfactory and critical method 
of affirming Sterne’s claim to the title ‘* hu- 
mourist” would be in analytically describing 
his humour. Such a task, however, is one 
transcending the ability of the present 
writer. Nor, indeed (though one would 
dearly like to see such an analysis) is it so 
immediately called for in this case, because, 
in the first place, Sterne’s claims are so uni- 
versally admitted, that an attempt to 
strengthen them would seem almost as 
Quixotic as an attempt to increase the pop- 
ularity of Shakspeare; and, in the second 
place, it often happens that the effort to en- 
force the partieular value of certain writ- 
ings by dissecting their sentences, and ap- 
pending to the dissection long-worded de- 
scriptions, has rather the effect (to an 
ordinary reader, at least,) of concealing 
evident beauties than of revealing hidden 
ones. I have often thought that I could 
enter into an effortless enjoyment of the 
flowers in the Botanic Gardens if they were 
unencumbered with those little white sticks 
and long Latin names. The veriest babes 


and sucklings of literature may indicate 
without dissection, and appreciate without 


analysis. We adopt, therefore, the only 
course left us—namely, citation of the 
works and comment thereanent. 

Here, then, be our proofs : — 

Tristram Suanpy.— Now, what to 
say? Where to begin. When Sterne ap- 
proaches the description of Widow Wad- 
man’s amour, he says, in reference to his 
story; ‘‘ Though I have been all along 
hastening towards this part of it with so 
much earnest desire . . . . yet now that I 
ain got to it, any one is welcome to take up 
my pen and go on with the story for me 
that will.” And so, reader, it is with us. 
We will pitch up all idea of giving sepa- 
rate instances of humour and pathos. We 
will cull at hap-hazard. We are, after all, 
but stirring your memories. We are intro- 
ducing no new author with preliminary 
flourish of trumpets, but only gazing with 
fondness on the work of an old friend. In 
‘* Tristram Shandy ” there is evinced great 
humour and great pathos! Good Heavens! 
how strangely does such a sentence read. 
Who could think of writing such words 
down in sober earnest? And yet the oppo- 
site has been affirmed, and that by no puny 
scribbler. Worse still. That the style 
(because in no other sense can we accept 
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the description of laying the carpet and 
tumbling on it) is not a natural style, but a 
forced and undesirable one. We are going 
to pen no panegyric on Sterne’s style. 
’Tis your second-rate artists that stand in 
need of eulogium. Your supreme genius 
is as far above the applause of the praiser 
as he is above the scorn of the scorner. 
But when we are taught by any man to be- 
lieve that Sterne’s style is affected, giant as 
our teacher may be, ‘‘I say we should hoot 
him.” * 
But the proofs — the proofs! 


‘¢ Trim made a bow, and read as follows : 


‘THe SERMON. 

‘* For we trust we have a good conscience. 
—HEsReEws, xiii. 18. 

*‘Trust ! — Trust we have a good conscience! 

[** Certainly, Trim, quoth my father, inter- 
rupting him, you give that sentence a very im- 
proper accent; for you curl up your nose, man, 
and read in such a sneering tone as if the 
parson was going to abuse the apostle. 

** He is an’ please your honour, replied Trim. 

. . . Pugh, said my father, smiling. 

‘Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly in 
the right; for the writer (who, I perceive, is a 
Protestant),by the snappish manner in which 
he takes up the apostle, is certainly going to 
abuse him, if this treatment of him has not 
done it already. . . . But whence, replied my 
father, have you concluded so soon, Dr. Slop, 
that the writer is of our Church? for aught I 
can see yet he may be of any church..... 
Because, answered Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, 
he durst no more take such a license than a bear 
by his beard. If in our communion, sir, a man 
was to insult an apostle, a saint, or even the 
paring of a saint’s nail, he would have his eyes 
scratched out.’’] 


We take the liberty of believing that there 
is humour in this of a somewhat fine quality. 
Let us dip hap-hazard into the volumes once 
more. 


** Here; but why here, rather than in any 
other part of my story? I am not able to tell, 
but here it is. My heart stops me to pay to 
thee, my dear Uncle Toby, once for all, the 
tribute I owe thy goodness. Here let me thrust 
my chair aside, and kneel down upon the 
ground, whilst I am pouring forth the warmest 
sentiments of love for thee and veneration for 
the excellence of thy character that ever virtue 
and nature kindled in a nephew’s bosom, Peace 
and comfort rest for evermore upon thy head; 
thou enviedst no man’s comforts, insultedst no 
man’s opinions, blackenedst no man’s character, 
devouredst no man’s bread! Gently, with 
faithful Trim behind thee, didst thou ramble 
round the little circle of thy pleasures, jostling 
no creature in thy way; for each one’s sorrows 


* Thackeray on Swift. 
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thou hadst a tear, for every man’s need thou 
hadst a shilling.’’ 


This is one of those not rare occasions on 
which Mr. Sterne lays his little carpet on 
the ground and tumbles onit. And-please, 
ladies and gentlemen, observe how the rev- 
erend gentleman is regarding the faces of 
his audience to determine the effect of his 
acrobatic performance, and it mayhap with 
a view of estimating his chances as to the 
harvest of coppers which will be flung on to 
the carpet at the end of the show. 

We are avoiding intentionally the better 
known passages, such as the death of Le 
Fevre, ke. We conclude our quotations 
from ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” with two others. 
The first on Death, the second on Debt. 


*‘ For my own part, I declare it that out of 
doors I value not death at all — not this, added 
the corporal, snapping his fingers, but with an 
air which no one but the corporal could have 
given to the sentiment. In battle, I value 
death not this, and let him not take me cow- 
ardly like poor Joe Gibbons in scouring his gun, 
What ishe? A pull of a trigger, a push of a 
bayonet, an inch this way or that, makes the 
difference. Look along the line to the right —- 
see! Jack’s down! Well, ’tis worth a regi- 
ment of horse to him, No; ’tis Dick. Then 
Jack’s no worse. Never mind which ;— we 
pass on —in hot pursuit ; the wound which 
brings him is not felt—the best way is to 
stand up to him ; — the man who flies is in ten 
times more danger than the man who marches 
up into his jaws. I’ve looked him, added the 
corporal, a hundred times in the face — and 
know what he is.”’ 


——“ ’Tis a cursed thing to be in debt ; and 
there seems to be a fatality in the exchequers of 
some poor princes, particularly those of our 
house which no economy can bind down in 
irons. For my own part, [’m persuaded there 
is not any one prince, prelate, pope, or poten- 
tate, great or small, upon earth, more desirous 
of keeping straight with the world than 1 am — 
or who takes more likely means for it. I never 
give above half a guinea — nor walk with boots 
—nor cheapen toothpicks, nor lay out a shil- 
ling on a band-box the year round ; and, for 
six months I’m in the country, I’m upon so 
small a scale that, with all the good temper in 
the world, I out-do Rousseau a bar length ! for I 
keep neither man, nor boy, nor horse, nor cow, 
nor dog, nor cat, nor anything that can eat or 
drink, except a thin, poor piece of a vestal (to 
keep my fire in) and who has generally as bad 
an appetite as myself; but if you think this 
makes a philosopher of me, I would not, my 
good people, give a rush for your judgments. 

**True philosophy ;—but there is no treat- 
ing the subject while my uncle is whistling Lil- 
libullero.”’ : 


Speaking in ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ” of its 
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chances with posterity, says the author, 
‘* What has this book done more than the 
‘Legation of Moses,’ or the ‘ Tale of a 
Tub,’ that it may not swim down the gut- 
ter of time along with them?” Sterne had 
a truer estimate of his claims on the future 
than some of the inheritors of his vocation. 

‘* Tristram Shandy” is not to be learned 
by quotations. The ability with which the 
characters are depicted has never been 
shown piecemeal. ‘* My Uncle Toby” has 
become for us more of a real personage than 
any creation of the novelists of that age. 
More than any of Fielding’s — than any of 
Smollet’s —infinitely more than any of 
Richardson’s. This alone is test sufficient. 
And, then, bear in mind the way in which 
Sterne hampered himself. Other novelists 
sailed along the straight course of the nar- 
rative. Sterne is always making intermin- 
able digressions. He dances backward and 
forward as merrily as a caged squirrel. 
You can never be sure of him. And when 
he does digress, you are never angry. In 
his by-paths it is that he whispers to you 
his broadest jokes. Whatdialogue! What 
confusion of philosophy! What double 
entendre! But, above all, what a style! 

From the ‘‘Sentimental Journey ” we 
have not quoted. Norcan wenow. The 
words with which it opens have been used 
with a frequency extraordinary even for quo- 
tations from Sterne. Nor is there much in 
them. But an unconscious tribute is, never- 
theless, offered to the greatest humourist of 
the eighteenth century, when men say: 
‘¢ They order, said I,.this matter better in 
France.” 

Such are the writings in which Thackeray 
could find no great humour and little gen- 
uine pathos. But after all it comes to this: 
Thackeray was an artist, but no critic. He 
measured men’s works with his own little 
rules and compasses, instead of applying to 
them the accepted tests of criticism. hat 
he does not like, that he abuses. Above 
all, if his author be not a strictly respectable 
person, he huddles his children together 
and urges them to hoot the sinner. ‘‘ Get 
thee gone, rogue, an’ I smite thee!” ‘* Be- 
shrew the villain, what dost thou here 
among honest folk!” I always think of 
Thackeray the critic as having much in 
common with Johnson the critic. The same 
rugged honesty, the same outspoken preju- 
dice. Nor would it be difficult to collate 
instances tending to show how these com- 
mon qualifications often led both in a simi- 
lar direction. Boswell laughs at Johnson 
for the exaggerated eulogy which he bestows 
on certain lines of Congreve. Thackeray, 
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in speaking of Pope, says: ‘*‘ No poet's 
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verse ever mounted higher than the wonder- 
ful flight with which the Dunciad concludes.” 
Then he quotes the passage commencing, 


She comes, she comes, the sable throne behold, 
Of night primeval and of chaos old; 


and so on — adding, ‘‘ In these astonishing 
lines Pope reaches, I think, to the very 
greatest height which his sublime art has 
attained, and shows himsdlf the equal of all 
poets of all times.” This leaves even the 
great Doctor miles behind. Lord Macau- 
lay makes ita ground of complaint against 
Doctor Johnson that ‘‘he could see little 
or no merit in ‘ Tom Jones,’in ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ or in ‘Tristram Shandy.’” It 
would be gross injustice to Thackeray to 
say that he could see in these three books 
little or no merit. It will be curious, how- 
ever, to ascertain what his opinions are, 
and it will probably appear that they differ 
less materially from those of Doctor John- 
son than from those of Lord Macaulay. 
His estimate of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ” we 
already know. Asto‘*‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
he applauds the author with an excessive 
laudation. What surprising genius! what 
wonderful power! And then he says to his 
audience, ‘‘ On no account read the book.” 
In the ‘‘ fourth part” it is ‘* filthy in word, 
filthy in thought, furious, raging, obscene.” 
** And giant and great as this dean is, I say 
we should hoot him.” His laudation of 
Fielding is not less loud. But there arises 
in him once more that inveterate love of the 
moralities —that unquenchable craving for 
a pure tone, a healthy vigorous page; and 
he objects to Tom Jones as a hero. 
** What!” he exclaims, ‘‘a hero with a 
flawed reputation; a hero spunging for a 
guinea; a hero who can’t pay his landlady, 
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and is obliged to let his honour out tohire! 
I protest against Mr. Thomas Jones hold- 
ing such a rank at all.” 

And here we must take leave of this sub- 
ject. We have accomplished (if, indeed, 
we have accomplished anything) but half 
our proposed task. We have spoken only 
of Sterne’s writings. We had intended say- 
ing a word about the man and about his life. 
Our allotted space is now filled, and if the 
second part of the task is to be accomplished 
at all, it must be in a second paper and at 
another time. 

As we close the volume of ‘‘ Lectures,” 
and as we linger with these concluding sen- 
tences, we are reminded that both these 
writers, whose works we have been looking 
into, are no longer with us. We can almost 
fancy a meeting between two such illustrious 
shades in that mysterious far-off region be- 
hind the veil. Are there differences now, 
and hatreds, and dislikes? We can see 
that tall thin figure, that pale face, that hec- 
tic flush, that sad lonely expression. ‘*A 
fellow of infinite jest!” And we like to 
fancy somewhere near, ‘with a protecting air 
and cheering voice, a large and well-knit 
frame, a kindly face, a venerable white 
head. What do they think of each other? 
All truth open like a book —all the un- 
known explored. We like to think of these 
two in harmony. We like to think of all 
differences forgotten. Far off! Some de- 
lighttul region where pleasure is ever pres- 
ent, and in which all joy is intensified and 
all love is glorified. ere every emotion 
is a rapture, compared with which the wild- 
est happiness of earth is 


As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine. 





Wriiiam Mackay. 





Tue Ace or Iron. — In these islands alone, 


the Builder affirms, 500 blast furnaces are blaz- ! 


ing; reducing, by their intense heat, nearly 12- 
000,000 tons of iron ore to 4,800,000 tons of 
metallic iron, which, at its place of production, 
has a value of about £11,000,000 sterling. 
Those blast furnaces consume more than 14,000,- 
060 tons of coal; and, to convert pig iron ob- 
tained into bars, rails, and the kke, a like quan- 
tity of coal is required. The great iron industry 
is not confined to the British Isles alone, In 
France it is no less active, and it boasts of iron- 
works which rival those of Dowlais, of Barrow, 
or of Middlesbrough. The works of Messrs. 
Schneider & Co., at Le Creusot, the largest in 
France, have 50 acres under cover. Here are 


15 blast-furnaces, with 27 steam-engines blow- 
ing air for them, and forging iron besides. At 
the mines and works over 3,500 men are em- 
ployed. Belgium, Prussia, Austria, and Swe- 
den are active in this great race; and America 
is striving, with earnest and honourable zeal, to 
overtake Europe in the production of iron from 
her native ore, with her own coal. 


M. Saint-Manc-Girapin has been named 
editor of the Journal des Savants, in place of 
the late M. Saint Beuve. His competitor was M. 





Renan, who only got one vote, 
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PART III. 
Boox I. — ANGELIQUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a soft and fine June evening in 
the year 181—,so wonderfully soft and 
fine, indeed, that it was the very type of 
what an evening ought to be in that best of 
months. And yet, strange to say, although 
the inside of the coach that passed through 
Denethorp every day was full, there were 
no more than three of its passengers who 
preferred to closeness and confinement the 
sweetness and fragrance of the open air. 
Of these ‘‘ outsides,” one had come the 
whole distance from London, another had 
joined the coach some three or four stages 
off, and the third had mounted to his seat 
in the after part while the horses were be- 
ing changed at Redchester. The latter was 
absorbed in conversation with the guard 
about the affairs of the road, the occupant 
of the box-seat was sound asleep, while the 
passenger who sat immediately behind was 
wrapped in a meditation that rendered him 
as blind to what lay to left and right as if 
his eyes also had been closed. Presently, 
however, the sleeper slowly opened his, 
gave a good long stretching yawn, and then 
having satisfied himself as to the point of 
the journey at which he and his fellow-pas- 
sengers had arrived, turned round to take 
a survey of his temporary companions, in 
the course of which his eyes at once encoan- 
tered those of his rear-rank man. The 
faces of both brightened into recognition as 
they exclaimed simultaneously, — 

‘* Lester! ” 

‘* Warden! 
from ? ” 

Both were young men of nearly the same 
age, which was seouty about two-and- 
twenty, more or less; but, in every other 
“——. they were different enough. 

The occupant of the box-seat—he who 
had been addressed as Lester — would at 
once, and under any circumstances, have 
been set down as an uncommonly good- 
looking fellow, not only by women, but by 
men also. Nor was he good-looking only 
in the sense of having regular features, a 
healthy complexion, a good figure, and an 
exceedingly pleasant expression, but in the 
far more important sense of being firmly 
and strongly made, without any undue pre- 
ponderance of one pair of limbs or of one 
set of muscles over another; in the sense 
of looking as though he could hold his own 
in all manly exercises that became a gentle- 
man. Although he had been sleeping in an 
extremely cramped and uncomfortable posi- 


why, where do you fall 
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tion, yet when he roused himself, he was 
wide awake at once; and the ring of his 
voice as he spoke seemed to show that he 
had fallen asleep not from weariness, but 
from the want of something better to do. 

The other, whom he had called Warden, 
was also sufficiently good-looking, but after 
a far less healthy and less animal style. 
His features were far less regular, and his 
complexion far more pale; his lips were 
thinner and firmer, and his eyes more deep- 
ly set; and while the forehead of Lester 
was without a fold, his brow, less open, 
bore the presage of that kind of frown that 
is caused by the constant exercise of the 
brain. In point of figure, though there was 
about him no apparent want of bodil 
strength, those who have an eye for pave | 
matters would have said that whatever 
power he possessed was nervous rather than 
muscular; and he by no means shared with 
his acquaintance the signs of being prac- 
tised in outdoor pursuits. In spite of their 
nearness to each other in point of age, there 
was much of the same sort of difference be- 
tween them that is supposed to distinguish 
the townsman from the countryman, and 
the man who neglects the body for the sake 
of the mind, from him who neglects the 
mind for the sake of the body. And yet it 
is almost unfair to both of them to say this; 
for Lester, in spite of the regularity of his 
features, looked anything but empty or 
stupid—his eyes were too lively and his 
lips too ready to smile for that; and War- 
den certainly did not look as though he had 
neglected exercise so much as to be without 
sufficient firmness of muscle for the ordi- 
nary needs of a man’s life. Still, one was 
as plainly the young squire as the other was 
the student; and their voices, too, had this 
difference, that while Lester’s was pleasant 
and essentially that of a gentleman, it was 
loud and unrestrained ; and that Warden’s, 
while it was clearer, better cultivated, and 
more subdued, was rather reserved in its 
tone, and was, besides, not free from a per- 
ceptible tinge of provincialism in its accent, 
though not more than just enough to make 
one suspect that the social position of the 
man himself was probably higher than that 
of his father and mother. 

All these physical details were amply per- 
ceptible, for the evening was so warm that 
neither of the young men cared to encumber 
himself with more wrappings than were ab- 
solutely necessary. Indeed, by a moder- 
ately quick eye they might have been noted 
during the short pause that elapsed before 
Warden answered, — 

‘*It is odd I did not recognize you when 
I got up. I joined the coach at Thur- 
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**T should think so. Where else should 
aman be just now? I hope my aunt —I 
always call Miss Clare my aunt, you know 
—hasn’t called me down for nothing. 
She’s rather apt to, sometimes. I can’t 
think what she could want to say to me that 
she couldn’t write just as well. Where are 
you from? Cambridge? How long have 
you been down?” 

**Only a day or two. 
straight.” 

** And now I suppose you will make some 
stay in Denethorp? Well, you must come 
over, and we'll have a day or two by the 
Grayl together, or something. By the 
Meg I have to congratulate you, haven't 

?” se 

**Oh, about my fellowship? Thanks.” 
He did not, however, give the thanks that 
he expressed so curtly the advantage of 
much warmth of manner. Perhaps he 
fancied that the congratulation had been 
offered a little too patronizingly ; and cer- 
tainly it had been spoken far too carelessly 
to suit the ears of one who had achieved 
a great and tangible success. It was 
natural for him to forget that, while to 
himself his brilliantly-won fellowship, the 
reward of three long years of hard and 
self-denying study, meant competence and 
honour for the present, and a sound and 
strong foundation on which to build the 
fabric of the future—to the heir of Earl’s 
Dene it could seem nothing more than just 
a two or three hundred a-year that might 
be worth a man’s taking if it came in his 
way, but was certainly not worth making a 
fuss about. 

** And don’t you congratulate me too?” 
Lester asked in his turn. 

There were plenty of things, Warden 
thought, on which his companion might rea- 
sonably be congratulated. But he said, — 

**I would with pleasure, if I knew what 
upon. Not matrimony?” he added, with 
a smile. 

**Ah, you think I’ve been caught in 
town? NotI. I was up to them, I flatter 
myself. No—I mean on their not having 
ploughed me, of course. We haven't 
met since then, have we? You know the 
odds were ten to one against the name 
Lester being in the list at all, and anything 
you please against my more than scraping 
through. But I suppose you wranglers 
and prizemen don’t speculate on the 


I came nearly 
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chances of the ‘poll.’ Well, those weren’t 
a bad three years of ours, were they? 
And yet somehow I was devilish glad when 
they were over. One did get enough at 
last of doing the same sort of things over 
and over again.” What would he have 
said, by the way, had his days been spent 
like the days of Warden? He might then, 
indeed, have had reason for his complaint 
—and yet very likely in that case he would 
not have made it. ‘* And yet I was sorry 
too,” he went on. ‘* Halloa! here we are 
at Graylford. Just let me feel the ribbons, 
Tom. I'll just run you down to the last 
corner before the bridge. Madam wouldn’t 
like me to drive up to the gates, I sup- 
pose.” The coachman resigned his throne 
with a confidence that he certainly would 
not have shown had he not known his man. 
** That’s it, Tom —and now for a bit of a 
spirt.” 

While, guided by the skilful hand of 
Hugh Lester, the four horses launched out 
into a fast canter along the smooth and 
level highroad, Warden, for.a few instants, 
resigned himself to the full enjoyment of 
that most delightful of all forms of rapid 
motion of which the now more than half- 
forgotten pleasures have been too often 
and too well described to need farther de- 
scription here. Neither by temperament 
nor by habit, however, was he capable, for 
any length of time together, of holding fast 
the delight of merging self-consciousness 
and the sense of personal existence in sim- 
ple physical enjoyment. Besides, he was 
tired with his journey, for he had been trav- 
elling many hours before he joined the 
coach; and when he had chanced to fall 
asleep, his slumber had not been so dream- 
less and so refreshing as that of Lester. 
He had, too, been rather overworking his 
brain of late, under the strain of recent 
competition, so that his nerves were not in 
the best imaginable order. The result was 
that, as each spring of the horses brought 
him nearer and nearer to his home at Dene- 
thorp, his mind indulged more and more in 
those groundless fancies and presentiments 
that are so familiar to all who return home 
after a long absence, especially in cases 
where correspondence has been unfrequent 
and fragmentary; groundless fancies and 
ridiculous presentiments of evil which he 
who indulges them will not own, even to 
himself, but which are none the less real 
and none the less disagreeable for all their 
groundlessness and all their absurdity. 
There is a kind of half-formed idea lurking 
in the breasts of even the least vain among 
us, that somchow, in our absence, the 
things and the people that we care about . 
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are more likely to ge wrong than right; 
and the excitement of seeing our home and 
our friends once more is very often due less 
to our affection for them than to a causeless 
fear of finding, say, our house burnt to the 
ground, our children laid up with scarlet 
fever, our servants absconded with the 
plate, a heap of letters waiting for an 
answer, and, according to our sex, our wife 
eloped, or our husband smoking in the 
drawing-room. It is true that Warden had 
no children, no plate, and no correspond- 
ence; but, in such a case, fancy can find 
plenty of food on which to feed without any 
assistance from facts. And then, too, he 
could not help being vexed with himself 
that he, a high wrangler, a prizeman, and 
Chancellor’s medalist of his year, and now 
a Fellow of his College — that he, who had 
become a sort of lion in his own set, and 
had thereby come to feel as though he nad 
already done something and become some- 
body in the world —that he, who was all 
this and had done all this, and who was ex- 
pected by all his friends, as well as by him- 
self, to be and to do a very great deal more 
in a few years’ time — should have, some- 
how or other, been forced to feel now that 
he had not been able to meet, on at least 
terms of equality, a man like Lester, upon 
whom, with all the vanity of his age, he 


thought himself entitled to look down as 
from an infinite height of intellectual supe- 


riority. He was naturally imbued with the 
common and intelligible but profoundly 
dangerous and often fatal error, that men- 
tal superiority is worth more than a single 
straw in the ordinary social intercourse be- 
tween man and man; an error to which, 
whatever the case may be now, clever and 
successful university men used at all events 
to be peculiarly liable, and from which, 
unless they afterwards mixed freely and 
largely with various classes of society, they 
were very often unable to shake them- 
selves free. Warden was now, in fact, 
receiving his first lesson in this matter. At 
every step of the road that took him farther 
from Cambridge and nearer to Denethorp, 
his superiority to Lester seemed to fade 
away more and more rapidly, while the 
only distinction between them that would 
be recognized in the country became dis- 
tinct in proportion. He could not help 
being aware that he was becoming once 
more degraded to the position that be- 
longed to him in his native town as the son 
of an obscure and struggling country doctor, 
while Lester, in a like manner, was rising 
to his full rank as heir of Earl’s Dene. The 
utterly different kind of life necessarily 
led by the two while both were at Cam- 
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bridge, and their different social station 
even there, had not allowed their slight 
acquaintance to develop into anything more 
than slight acquaintance; so that no habits 
of familiar intercourse had tended to bridge 
over this old gap between them, which 
seemed to Warden’s eyes to be wider than 
ever, now that he was of an age and in a 
position to perceive more clearly its breadth 
and its nature. Indeed to a certain extent 
this feeling of his was altogether new. In 
the old times he had always, like the rest 
of the world of Denethorp, been ready 
enough to pay all due deference to the 
young squire, whose occasional kindly 
notice he had been proud to receive; but 
that was while he was as yet nothing but 
the struggling student, with his way in life 
yet to begin. Now, on the contrary, he 
could not persuade himself that it was be- 
coming on the part of the successful stu- 
dent, with a future of infinite possibilities 
opening before him, to accept with the 
same kind of deference the patronage of 
his intellectual inferior; and so he felt in- 
clined to be angry with himself for not 
being able to assert his equality, and for 
having, from force of old habit, relapsed 
against his will into his old way of regard- 
ing the local supremacy of the Clares and 
all that belonged to them. 

In spite, however, of this vague disquie- 
tude of spirit, still the smooth rapidity of 
the pace, his fatigue, the aimless wandering 
of his thoughts, and the warm stillness of 
the air, had nearly succeeded in sending 
him to sleep in reality when the bugle of the 
guard sounded, as was the invariable prac- 
tice when the mail arrived within sight of 
the long and magnificent avenue of beech- 
trees that led up through the park from the 
highroad. Lester rapidly gave up the reins 
to their rightful holder, and once more sank 
to the level of a mere passenger. 

‘* That was a pretty fair run, wasn’t it, 
Warden ?” he asked, as he began to collect 
his coats, sticks, and other miscellaneous 
small articles preparatory to leaving the 
coach. ‘* Well, old fellow, as I suppose we 
are to be neighbours for some days, at any 
rate—how long do you stay at Dene- 
thorp ?” 

** I don’t know quite what my movements 
are for the present, but I don’t suppose I 
shall be off again in a very great hurry.” 

‘*How do you think of spending the 
Long? I beg its pardon: one must say 
the autumn, now we have both done with 
longs and shorts? ” 

‘* But I have not done with longs and 
shorts. I shall be up again next term, I 
expect. I have got a pupil or two, you 
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know ; and I have some idea of getting seme 
men to read with m the Long.” 

‘* By Jove! then I havea firstrate notion. 
Bring your men down here, if they’re decent 
fellows —it’s quiet enough. Only mind 
you get a decent team, and I'll do what I 
can for them, you know. You shall coach 
them in Homer and Euclid and all that, and 
I'll see after their other lines and angles. 
You can’t say I’m a baé coach, after that 
spirt. Tom, here, shall give me a testimo- 
nial. But herewe are. I’malways glad to 
look up the beeches again, though it is a 
bore to come down just now. ood-bye, 
Warden — we'll see how the trout lie before 
many hours are over. So look me up.” 

‘** You're very good—I shall be de- 
lighted. Good-bye.” 

By this time the coach had stopped at 
the great iron gates that were flanked by 
the lodge, and that bore above them the 
arms of the Clares, with their motto, ‘* Non 
solum nomine clarus.” The old woman 
who acted as portress had run out on hear- 
ing the first blast of the bugle, and now 
stood with a broad smile of welcome on her 
face to receive the young squire. Ina few 


seconds more, the horses, freed from the 
very respectable weight of Lester and his 
trappings, were again on their way. 

A 


most as soon as he was left to himself, 
Warden forgot the shy constraint that the 
other’s presence had caused; and his mind, 
relieved from the incubus of Earl’s Dene 
and its belongings, soon began to busy it- 
self about more real and personal matters, 
while his eyes were occupied with recogniz- 
ing each particular point of the road which 
he had not travelled for so long; but, as 
will be remembered, the remainder of the 
journey was extremely short in respect of 
both time and distance. Indeed the tower 
of Denethorp Church was plainly visible, 
and when the wind was in the right quarter, 
its peal of bells was often audible, from the 
lodge-gate; and so, in a very little while, 
he in his turn was descending from his seat 
at the door of the King’s Head, and looking 
at his own not very heavy amount of lug- 
gage. Then, leaving his portmanteau to be 
sent after him from the inn, the new Fellow 
of St. Margaret’s walked across the market- 
place and down one of the principal streets 
until he came to a brick house standing in a 
small garden at the edge of the town, the 
door of which bore a tarnished brass plate 
inscribed with the name of Mr. Warden, 
surgeon. 


CHAPTER II. 
To return, however, to him who was 
certainly the more important personage of 





the two in the eyes of the world, if not in 
those of his travelling companion. 

The traveller whose destination happened 
to be Earl’s Dene would, in those days — 
and, for that matter, in these days also — 
pass through the iron gates already men- 
tioned, and then proceed three quarters of 
a mile, more or less, along the magnificent 
avenue, having on his left hand an enclosure 
called the Lodge Park, which was well 
stocked with deer, that have not, even now, 
had to yield their old domain to a more 
useful if less picturesque generation of 
sheep, until he arrived at the lawn and 
circular carriage-drive in front of the house 
itself. This was a plain square building of 
dark-red brick, pierced with many windows 
symmetrically arranged in even rows, and 
altogether of a far more modern appearance 
than the park and grounds would have led 
one to expect. The fact is that, while the 
park is of great antiquity, the house is not 
older than the hideous reign of George the 
Second, and bears conspicuously upon its 
face the date of the memorable year of 1746. 
It had been built as a substitute for some 
ruinous ecclesiastical buildings that had 
cumbered the ground ever since the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. For Earl’s Dene 
had of old been called Abbot’s Dene, and 
had been a sort of offshoot of the great 
Abbey of Redchester, in the same county, 
until King Henry made a grant of it to the 
then Earl of Wendale. Of course, like 
most of the monastic estates that underwent 
this fate, its ownership was long looked 
upon as of necessity associated with the 
punishment appointed for the sin of sacri- 
lege; and there was a prophetic jingle 
about it, of which the usual form ran 
thus : — 


** Abbot’s, King’s, and Earl’s Dane, 
Never thrice the same again ; ”’ 


which is, indeed, rather obscure, but means, 
according to traditional interpretation, that 
no family should ever be able to hold it 
farther than from father to son — that is to 
say, for more than two generations. As is 
usual in such cases, for reasons sufficiently 
familiar to students of popular superstition, 
the prophecy was always singularly fulfilled 
to the Seer) but inasmuch as the saying 
was supposed to be of the nature of a curse, 
and to prognosticate evil, it had been any- 
thing but fulfilled to the spirit. The pos- 
sessors of Earl’s Dene invariably prospered. 
From the great Earl of Wendale, the origi- 
nal grantee, it passed in due course, when 
the title became extinct for want of issue 
male, to his granddaughter, who made 4 
rich and advantageous marriage. From her 
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it again came to a granddaughter: and her 

dson changed his name in order to 
inherit another great estate in another part 
of England. One more lapse into the 
female line brought it into the possession of 
the grandmother, and then of the father, of 
Madam Clare. Before her grandmother's 
time the place had been uninhabited and 
neglected, its owners having always pos- 
sessed other seats in better repair else- 
where ; but Miss Langton, not being in this 
position, came to live there soon after her 
marriage; and it was by her and her hus- 
band, Colonel Clare, that the present plain 
but comfortable and convenient house was 
built. It was by them also that, to the 
eternal sorrow of antiquaries, the monas- 
tic ruins were entirely removed, so that 
there is scarce left of them so much as a 
trace to mark the ground on which they 
once stood. 

While Warden was traversing the short 
distance that lay between Earl’s Dene and 
Denethorp, Lester strolled quietly along 
the avenue towards the house, wondering 
what could possibly be the meaning of this 
sudden and unwelcome summons from Miss 
Clare —his aunt, as he always called her, 
although she was really his cousin. In no 
long time, in spite of his leisurely pace, he 
had crossed the lawn, passed through the 
hall, and reached the drawing-room, where 
Madam Clare, to give her her popular 
title, was seated in a large arm-chair reading, 
or sleeping, or both, or neither. 

Nothing is so difficult, or rather so impos- 
sible, as to say of aman or woman that he or 
she is absolutely young or old. Youth and 
age are essentially relative terms. Twenty 
years are not seldom in reality more than 
eighty — eighty less than twenty. To re- 
sort, however, to the device of calling a 
person middle-aged is as meaningless a 
makeshift as to use the term mezzo-soprano 
to describe a voice. It does not in the least 
say what the person is —it only means that 
it is impossible to say what he is. Now, 
about half-way between fifty and sixty is not 
a great age; and yet Miss Clare certainly 
looked, and therefore was, old; for a really 
young woman, whatever the number of her 
years may be, never looks old. She was 
tall, and of a commanding although not an 
upright figure, which was large, but not 
full; her features, stdl handsome, were 
prominent and strongly marked, and wore 
when, as they were now, in repose, an ex- 

ression made up of sadness and severity. 
er dark eyes had grown dull, and her-hair 
grey. Her complexion was fair, but — 
what is seldom the case with fair complex- 
ions — inclined to be sallow. Her dress 
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was plain, but of costly work and material, 
the prevailing colour of it being that of lav- 
ender. As she rose from her chair to greet 
her self-styled nephew, and held out to him 
her white and delicate hand— that only 
part of a woman that is superior to the ef- 
fects of time and sorrow—she gave the 
threefold impression of being a woman who 
had lived, who had thought, and who was 
rather to be feared. But this was by no 
means the only part of her expression, and 
certainly not the most pleasant part of it. 
When she spoke, her face wonderfully 
lighted up, andits signs of sorrow and se- 
verity were lost in a kind and almost gen- 
tle smile, which went far to prove her to 
be young, after all, and that the, contrast 
between her and Lester was to be measured 
by a standard, not of age, but of power. 

‘“*T am glad to see you, Hugh,” she 
said, in a voice that was grave and pleasant, 
but rather of the kind that women acquire 
together with their Italian caligraphy, and 
which is too conventional, too lady-like, in 
fact, to express much character. 

‘*I hope there is nothing wrong, aunt, 
that you called me down? ” 

‘** Oh no; but we'll talk of that presently. 
I suppose you’re hungry ?” 

‘* I certainly shan’t be sorry to get some- 
thing to eat. Youare better, I hope? ” 

‘* As well as I can expect to be now. I 
have been out several times lately. But now 
go and have your dinner. I had mine early, 
as usual. I have no doubt you will find it 
allready for you. You will find me here 
when you have done. By the way, I have 
a visitor staying with me.” 

**Indeed! Any one I know?” 

** Well, you do and you don’t.” 

‘*'That sounds mysterious, aunt. 
male or female?” 

‘‘For shame, Hugh. It is Miss Ray- 
mond, of New Court.” 

‘*What! Alice? By Jove! I wonder 
what she’s turned out. She ought to be 
nice, from what I remember when I was a 
boy.” : 

fiss Clare smiled. ‘* That is so very 
long ago, is it not? But you shall see and 
judge for yourself when you have had your 
dinner. I like her very much, but of course 
that is no reason that you will. Old ladies 
and young gentlemen don’t always agree 
about those things. Now go and get your 
dinner.” 

‘* How is it she’s here? I thought she 
was out of England.” 

**So she was, till very lately. But she 
has come back, and, of course, wanted to 
look at her own place — her old hame. poor 
girl; so I asked her to stay with. me. But 
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now, do go and get your dinner. Miss 
Raymond will not run away; and, besides, 
I have something to say to you before I in- 
troduce you to your old acquaintance.” 

But Hugh, hungry as he was, instead of 
just washing his Lend and sitting down 
at once to the good things provided for him, 
went to his own room and made a regular 
evening toilette. He might, he thought, 
appear before the visitor to the best advan- 
tage while he was about it. 

At last, however, having amply satisfied 
his hunger and thirst, he returned to the 
drawing-room. But Miss Clare was still 
by herself; so he sat down near her, and 
disposed himself to listen dutifully to what 
she had to say. 

** You know there’s to be a general elec- 
tion, Hugh ?” 

**T should think so. 
of anything else.” 

** Well, there’s to be an opposition in 
Denethorp.” 

** In Denethorp! 


Nobody is talking 


Surely not?” 


Well might Hugh Lester stare at the idea 
of an opposition to Madam Clare in her 
own town. 

** It is only too true,” she said. 

** But it can’t be serious ? — it can’t suc- 
ceed P” 

** Hugh, the fact is that things are not 


what they used to be. 
ing it, even here.” 

** But who would‘ venture 24 

**It is these mill people. Just look at 
this, and guess where I found it.” 

She handed him a tract, at which he 
looked with a puzzled air. 

** What is all this, aunt? Is this the 
‘ ea trash’ that people talk of ?” 

**You see what it is. But you would 
never think I found it, not in the hands of 
a mechanic, but actually in one of my own 
cottages. You see how this rank poison is 
spreading. ‘There is a cry of turning out 

e ‘ Tory nominee,’ as they call our mem- 
ber; and they have set up what they call a 
Hampden Club under our very eyes.” 

** But these men are not the voters.” 

‘* And in other ways the town is changed. 
The mills have become a power in the place ; 
and it is that that is at the bottom of it all.”’ 

**But who have they got to stand? 
There’s no one in the county ———” 

** Oh, a man from London — some friend 
of Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, 
no doubt. But he has money, and that’s 
what they want.” 

** Do you know who it is P” 

‘** His name is Prescot, they say.” 

** The devil it is! —I beg your pardon, 
aunt.” 


One can’t help see- 
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** Do you know anything of him, then?” 

‘* T should think so. He's a great man 
with all that lot—as well known as any 
one intown. He’s a banker, and as rich 
asaJew. He’s an awful rascal, I fancy, 
but tremendously good-looking ; and he can 
talk, too, they say. By Jove! every wo- 
man in the place will turn Whig as soon as 
he’s been an hour in it, if all’s true I hear. 
Poor old Tom won’t have a chance.” 

Now ‘‘ poor old Tom” was a certain Cap- 
tain Johnston, a harmless old gentleman, 
who had represented the Clares in Parlia- 
ment for the iast thirty years — who was, in 
fact, the objectionable ‘* Tory nominee.” 

‘That is just what I think too. I feel 
that Captain Johnston will be no use to 
stand a serious contest. And so what I 
wanted to say to you is, that you must come 
forward yourself.” 

** My dear aunt!” 

** You are of age, you know.” 

‘* Why, Prescot would thrash me worse 
than Johnston.” 

**Notatall. Youarea Clare, you know, 
in all but the name, and master of Earl’s 
Dene.” 

This was not bad reasoning. The elec- 
tors of Denethorp might object to be any 
longer represented by a ‘‘ warming-pan,” 
as the phrase is; but the heir of Earl’s Dene 
was their representative by nature. Hugh 
felt the force of the argument at once. He 
certainly did not enter into Miss Clare’s 
views as to his candidature with much en- 
thusiasm; for he feared, and not without 
reason, according to common experience, 
that being in the House would probably be 
more troublesome than pleasant, and he 
was not ambitious. But still he did not for 
a moment dream of combating them. 
Whatever his private inclinations might be, 
supposing that he was considering the mat- 
ter as presenting an alternative, he would 
feel himself bound, as a gentleman, to do 
whatever might be expected of him as the 
future head of a great county family, and 
as one of the Clares of Earl’s Dene. ‘* No- 
blesse oblige.” Every great house has its 
traditions, which are respected and accepted 
by its own county, and must be respected 
and accepted by itself; which, when broken 
through by some degenerate member of it, 
crush the apostate with their fragments. 
The heir of Earl’s Dene was far too sensi- 
ble — if such a word can be used to express 
what was in reality the result of instinct — 
not to observe to the full the traditional 
policy of his family in every essential par- 
ticular. It would have seemed to him to 
be treason to act otherwise. And so he 
submitted to become the candidate for 
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Denethorp with the best grace in the world, 
and without farther protest — with the same 
readiness to do what he could to win, and 
with the same zeal for his side that he was 
in the habit of bringing to bear upon more 
congenial contests. 

** And now you see,” said Miss Clare, 
** why I sent for you sosuddenly. Notime 
must be lost. Captain Johnston’s address 
is out already, to say he does not mean to 
stand, and your own is prepared. You must 
ride over to Denethorp to-morrow and talk 
to White.” 

** What does White think of things?” 

‘** Well, he always speaks candidly to me, 
and he is not sanguine. But I am. We 
must not be beat, Hugh.” 

** And we won't, aunt — not if I can help 
” 

‘“* That's right, Hugh. Pluck —TI like 
the word — must win; and no Clare, or 
Lester either, has ever wanted that.” She 
sighed, however, as she made her boast. 

**I fear it will be pluck against pluck, 
though, and money against money.” 

** Then blood will tell.” 

‘* But, from what you say, London is 
making itself felt in the place; and there, 
blood doesn’t seem to tell much.” 

‘¢ My dear boy, Earl’s Dene will always 
be as good as London in Denethorp, which 
is in shire, and not in Middlesex.” 

‘* Well, I will see White to-morrow, by 
all means. And don’t fear that I won't 
do all I know.” 

‘* Not fearing that, I fear nothing.” 

‘*I wish I could speak like Prescot, 
though.” 

** Much best not. The best orator is, 
after all, the man who says nothing but 
what is in him; and that can always be said 
in a Very few words. You will speak well 
enough; and, indeed, I think that a gentle- 
man should not speak too well. Speeches 
are the weapons of demagogues, which a 
gentleman should scorn. No—TI should 
no more like to see you the match of a man 
like Mr. Prescot, than I should like to think 

ou could use your fists like a prize-fighter. 

‘o-morrow you shall tell me all the Lon- 
don news. Now I will introduce you to 

Miss Raymond. She has been taking a 
turn on the terrace while I was talking to 
you. No—don’t move; I would rather 
call her myself.” 


it 


CHAPTER III. 
HuGu rose from his seat, and passed his 
fingers through his hair. 
Miss Raymond entered the drawing-room 
through the glass door that opened upon the 
terrace; and her old playmate saw at once 





that his presentiment had turned out to be 
right, and that she had turned out some- 
thing very nice indeed. 

But descriptions of people, though the 
are to a certain extent unavoidable, are al- 
ways tedious, and never quite satisfactory. 

o one ever learned to know a person from 
the best description. And yet, on the other 
hand, without some amount of personal de- 
scription, character would be unintelligible 
altogether. Fortunately, however, Miss 
Raymond belonged to a large and easily 
described type. She was young — just of 
age, according to Miss Clare— and with 
her tall but well-developed and graceful 
figure, bright, but not too clear complexion, 
grey hazel eyes, brown hair, and regular, 
but not too regular, features; and, best of 
all, with her bright and open expression and 
ready smile,— was in appearance all that a 
young English girl ought to be, and still is 
sometimes. It need only be added that one 
who was not an amateur of this style of 
beauty might, with some reason, have asked 
for a little more warmth and richness, in 
expression as well as in colouring. But 
this is a matter of individual taste. After 
all, if freshness and purity suggest coldness, 
it only follows that a certain amount of 
coldness is not to be despised. It is ab- 
surd to quarrel with England, because it 
has not at the same time both green fields 
and a southern sun. 

** T hope your solitary stroll has not tired 
you,” said Miss Clare. ‘* Let me introduce 
my nephew to you — Hugh, you know.” 

‘* [ hope Miss Raymond will not need an 
introduction,” said the latter, politely. ‘I 
can assure you, Miss Raymond, that I have 
not forgotten our old acquaintance, which 
is, after all, not so excessively old.” 

‘* Nor have I— and I am delighted to re- 
new it.” She had a very sweet voice, With 
an honest ring about it, as though she used 
it only to say the whole of what she meant, 
and never a word less or more. 

** And I hope it will not be interrupted 
for so long again. You have been a great 
traveller, | hear?” 

‘* Enough at all events to be glad to be 
home again.” 

** Which, after all, is the great use of 
travel, is it not?” said Miss Clare. 

And so the three dropped into a pleasant 
ordinary sort of chat, in which, however, 
Miss Clare did little but listen. Her nephew 
— he may as well be called what he was 
called by everybody — and her guest found 
plenty to say to one another, for neither 
was of a silent nature; and Hugh passed 
altogether a very much more lively evenin 
than he had expected, for, with his out-of- 
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door nature, he could not help finding his 
aunt’s quiet and usually solitary evenings a 
little wearisome. If he had to give up the 
rest of the London season, as now seemed 

robable, the presence of the young lady, 
. thought, would render his canvass much 
less dull, especially as she had declared her- 
self to be passionately fond of riding. She 
was now, he learned, living in London with 
a distant relation who had been one of her 
— during her minority ; but that she 

ated town—so she said, at least —and 
fully intended that New Court, of which 
she was mistress in her own right, should 
for the future see a great deal of her. Al- 
together their tastes seemed to match in a 
most remarkable manner, except with re- 

ard to the pleasures of town. Even had 
Fre not seen that she was something much 
better, he would have given her a high 
place in his good opinion, as ‘‘a girl with 
no nonsense about her.” 

Was Miss Clare a match-maker? It was 
not her way to do anything unusual without 
some definite purpose, and the presence of 
a guest at Earl’s Dene was something very 
unusual. But Hugh was not given to spec- 
ulation; and it can only be said that, if she 
had any plan in her head about him and 
Alice Raymond, and if she succeeded in 
carrying it out, it would be all the better 
for Hugh. Wives like the mistress of New 
Court are not found every day —no, nor 
often twice ina lifetime, seeing that she 
was young, pretty, amiable, lively, accom- 
plished, of good birth, rich, with no rela- 
tions, and completely mistress of herself 
and of her purse. But this by the way. 

At last the evening drew to a close, and 
- the two ladies retired, leaving Hugh to 
stroll about and enjoy his cigar in the 
pleasant night-air; for, since he had been 
in London, he had fallen into a habit of 
crowning the day in a manner which was 
by no means universal in times when a pipe 
was almost the brand of a sot, and a cigar 
of a rake. It is probable that Madam 
Clare was ignorant of this habit of his, for 
she had never mentioned it to him, and it 
is very certain that she would have ob- 
jected to so foreign an innovation most 
strongly. 

In spite of his long conversation with his 
aunt upon the subject, his head was by no 
means overflowing with politics, as he en- 
joyed this gift of a Peninsular friend of 
his. He was in that pleasant frame of 
mind that is caused by the influence of a 

ood dinner, a pleasant evening, bodily 
atigue, and the exchange of the noise of 
town for country quietness. Earl’s Dene 
was simply the quietest place in the whole 
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world — just fit, in fact, to be the dwelling- 
place of the very old and the very young; 
and although its heir was not of an age 
to appreciate perfect repose for long to- 
gether, still there is no time of life at 
which a sudden plunge into a bath of si- 
lence is not refreshing, and, for a few 
hours, the most delightful thing in the 
world. And so he found it, while, in that 
most pleasant of all mental conditions 
which is called thinking of nothing, he 
looked from the terrace over the broad, 
green park, over the spire of the little 
church of Graylford, over the silver Grayl 
itself, now in the moonlight more silver 
than ever, and over the tall woods, which 
had but just exchanged the green of spring 
for that of summer, to the low, faintly 
os le hills that marked the border of the 
old country. 

While thus engaged, one of Miss Clare’s 
keepers came up to him. 

‘**Glad to see you down here again, sir,” 
he said, touching his cap. 

‘* Tm always glad to le down here, Rob- 
erts,” he answered, with the inconsistency 
of honesty. ‘*And how are things do- 
ing?” 

Oh, sir, pretty fairish. Not much doing 
though, sir.” 

‘*No, I suppose not. I suspect you’ve 
all of you been lazy enough since I was 
here last.” 

‘* Well sir, there’s mostly things to be 
done. But you see, Mr. Hugh, June isn’t 
September.” 

** And you wish it was, no doubt ?” 

‘*No sir. I takes things as they be, and 
they mostly comes pretty right, take ’em 
all in all.” 

**T don’t know about that, Roberts. I 
should like to think when I go to bed to- 
night that one was going to have a fling at 
the birds in the morning.” 

‘** Well, sir, maybe you’re right. But I 
don’t know—maybe September wouldn't 
come so pleasant if June didn’t come once 
a year or so. And how do you find 
madam, sir?” 

‘* Well, she doesn’t seem complaining.” 

‘**T be glad of that, Mr. Hugh. But you 
see your being here cheers her up a bit 
like. I be feared she do find it but dull 
when you’re up and gone. All on us do 
that, sir.” 

‘Then I must stay as long as I can, for 
your sakes.” 

**T hope you will, sir. 
too busy, just now, Mr. Hugh 

**T don’t look so, do I?” 


But if you ben't 


” 


‘* Well, sir, there be something I wanted 
to mention.” 
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‘* What is it?” 

** Why you see, sir, madam be main spe- 
cial about things, and don’t like folk coming 
all nohow into the place, special just now, 
among the does, you know, sir: and I have 
to look after’em. And she be right, too, 
sir, what with all them hands out of the town, 
and such - 

‘* Well?” 

‘* Well, sir, most all mornings, ever since 
they be got fine, when I be down past the 
Lodge Park, where the does be, I see a 
young lady — leastwise a young ’oman, sir, 
though I don’t say as she ben’t a young 
lady ——” 

a Really? This is interesting.” 

** Yes, sir, it be. Well, Mr. Hugh, this 
oung lady — for I be nigh sure she be a 
ady — gets over the rails of the Lodge 

Park, sir, right amid the does ” 

‘* She can’t be very careful of her clothes, 
then, unless the fence has been mended.” 

‘Nor of the does, sir. Well, of course 


that frightens the things a bit, not knowing 
of her as they knows me ——” ' 

“Well?” 

‘¢ Well, sir, that be all.” 

**It doesn’t seem to me to be so very 
alarming. Why don’t you speak to her, or 
to Miss Clare? I suppose she’s not a mill- 


hand, as you call her a young lady ?” 

‘I'd ha’ spoke to her pretty sharp, if 
she’d been that. And you see, sir, as how 
madam be rather put about, just now, what 
with the doctors and the ‘lection lawyers: 
and then she don’t like to be vexed with 
things; she’d say as *twere my work to 
look after the does ” 

** And after the young ladies ?” 

‘* Yes, sir. AndI didn’t like to speak 
to the young lady without just asking a 
word — she might be a town lady, sir; and, 
as “lection time be nigh We 

Hugh laughed. ‘I see,” he said: ‘‘ go 
on.” 

«It might get set about, sir, as how one 
of madam’s men had unbehaved to a Dene- 
thorp lady, and then madam might blow me 
up for it. And so I thought as I'd best 
wait till you was come down, sir; for says 
I, if anybody knows what to do in a case, 
it be just Mr. Hugh.” 

**T don’t know about that, Roberts. 
Young ladies are sometimes hard cases to 
tackle. But you have done quite rightly. 
What does she do in the Lodge Park? 
Walk there? I should have thought she 
could have found a better place for a morn- 
ing walk than there, especially as she has 
to scramble over the rails. Is she young, 
did you say?” 

**She be youngish; but I don’t think she 
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have got a sweetheart — I'd ha’ soon spoke 
up to'him.” 

**T’ve no doubt you would.” 

‘** And what she does, sir, I can’t say, as 
I can’t make out, like.” 

‘* What time does she go?” 

‘*Early, sir—about seven, most days; 
some days before.” 

‘* Well, Roberts, you have done quite 
right in waiting to see me. I'd best speak 
myself to my aunt —or, better still, to the 
young lady herself—why not? I'll get up 
to-morrow on purpose. Where does she 
get over?” 

“* Just by the big beech, sir.” 

“I know. You'll just keep out of the 
wa — ‘ 

** All right, Mr. Hugh.” 

‘* And, if she comes, I'll manage mat- 
ters.” 

‘* Take care if she be a Denethorp lady, 
sir.” 

** All right. I shall certainly take care 
not to offend the most influential half of my 
future constituents. By Jove! I'll remem- 
ber that: it'll make a capital tag to a 
speech. Prescot himself couldn’t have put 
it better.” 

** And the does, Mr. Hugh?” 

‘* Shall be driven no more.” 

‘*Thank you, sir. And I hope I did: 
right, sir? ” 

** Quite. You have shown yourself to 
be a man of both gallantry and discretion.” 

‘* Yes, sir. Is there anything I can do?” 

‘*No, I don’t think there is. By the 
way, I think of trying for a trout or two to- 
morrow, after I’ve been over in the town. 
Perhaps young Mr. Warden might come 
over. How’s the brook?” 

‘* First-rate, sir.” 

‘*Then come to me before breakfast to- 
morrow, and we'll talk about it. — Well,” 
continued Hugh to himself, ‘‘ if I’m to take 
Roberts's place in watching the does to- 
morrow morning, and have to be at the 
big beech by seven—by Jove! It sounds 
like a rendezvous. I must turn in forth- 
with.” 

But he did not turn in forthwith; for he 
lighted another cigar, and did not leave the 
terrace for a good hour longer. If Miss 
Raymond could have read his thoughts just 
then, she would have felt flattered: nor 
would he have been the reverse of flattered 
could he have read hers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NEVERTHELESS, however much he may 
have thought about Miss Raymond, and 
dreamed of her afterwards — supposing so 
admirable a sleeper to have dreamed about 
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anything at all — he was not a little amused 
and interested by his prospective adventure, 
slight as it was; and he rose in excellent 
time for arriving at the great beech by seven 
o’clock. 

Before getting up, however, he took care 
to learn what sort of weather it was, with a 
strong hope that it would prove to be rain- 
ing cats and dogs, or at least that it would 
be such as to furnish him with an excuse 
for putting off the matter to another day; 
for early rising was not one of his habits, 
particularly after a journey. However, he 
was doomed to disappointment. The sun 
was shining brightly, and the air was both 
fresh and warm. So he turned out heroic- 
ally, and found himself all the better for 
having made the exertion. 

But, setting aside the difficulties of get- 
ting out of bed, there are many other things 
that seem easy enough the night before, but 
wear a very different aspect next morning, 
when they have actually to be done. Last 
night the matter seemed trivial and easy 
enough; but, in cold blood, and before 
breakfast, too, to have to tell a young lady 
that she is trespassing, and to warn her 
off, was not an agreeable errand for one 
who had begun to pique himself upon his 
politeness to women. Hugh hoped, in that 
corner of his breast where, in spite of his 
easy manners, he still hoarded a plentiful 
stock of shyness, that the young lady might 
prove to be neither a lady nor young. That 
she might turn out to be pretty he neither 
hoped nor feared. He did not hope it, 
because Denethorp was by no means rich in 
pretty girls at that period of its history; 
and his shyness was certainly not so great 
as to make him afraid of looking at a pretty 
face. He ran over in his mind the whole 
list of people in which the mysterious tres- 
passer could possibly be included. Not the 
parson’s wife, or any of his daughters — 
they were not likely to be walking all the 
way to Earl's Dene—a distance of full 
four miles —to gather dew in solitude. 
Nor for that matter were the wives or 
daughters of any one in Denethorp with 
whom he was in the least acquainted. So 
he was driven to conclude that it must be 
some tradesman’s daughter who had caught 
some of the prevailing taste of the day for 
sentimental eccentricity, or else had formed 
exaggerated ideas as to the value of the 
morning air as a cosmetic. The notion 
that she might meet a lover there he 
dismissed from his mind at once; for how- 
ever women may be constituted in such 
matters, reason and experience alike told 
him that to suppose for a moment that any 
man could possibly be so much in love as to 
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get up at six o’clock morning after morning 
to carry on a courtship in the long damp 
grass of the Lodge Park, with the certainty 
of catching cold, and the strong chance of 
being punished as a trespasser, was to su 
pose a ss absurdity. So, at least, he 
thought in his youthful cynicism. A better 
reason for his conclusion was, that Roberts, 
whose eyes were pretty sharp, had been of 
the same opinion. 

In order, therefore, to satisfy his curiosity 
before proceeding to action, he took up a 
position from which, without being himself 
seen, he had a clear view of the great beech, 
whose arms, spreading well over the paling 
of the Lodge Park, afforded a favourite 
shelter for the persecuted does. 

He had not long to wait. Scarcely had 
he lighted a cigar, when, sure enough, he 
saw approaching along the line of trees that 
led from the main avenue to the beech in 
which they ended, a figure which was as 
ape young as it was that of alady. He 

ad a full view of her very soon, and plenty 
of time to observe her as she came towards 
the tree. 

What he saw was nothing very much, 
after ail. It was only a small, slight figure, 
dressed in dark stuff, the colour of which 
matched a complexion into which the morn- 
ing air and exercise had brought a little 
more freshness than was apparently habitual 
to it; a face remarkable for little but a 
thoughtful but pleasant smile; and brown 
hair gathered away under a shabby hat. 
She carried something in her hand that 
looked like a book. 

Hugh waited until she reached the tree, 
and raising herself lightly and gracefully 
upon a swelling of the round bole near the 
root, had shown an evident intention of 
placing the paling between herself and the 
turf of the avenue. Then, thinking it high 
time to enter upon the scene before she had 
succeeded in placing herself in the awkward 
position of being caught in the very act of 
climbing over — awkward not only morally, 
but physically — and politely denying him- 
self the chance of thus seeing the turn of 
her ancle — he left his place of half-conceal- 
ment, and advancing towards her in such a 
manner as not to take her by surprise, he 
raised his hat, threw away his cigar, and 
said, stupidly enough—for, having made 
up his mind as he came along as to what he 
ought to say, he of course did not say it, — 

“I am exceedingly sorry — but — Miss 
Clare is very particular about the deer not 
being driven; and so — just now ” 

The culprit, thus caught red-handed, as 
it were, turned round suddenly; and, find- 
ing herself addressed by one who was so 
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evidently a gentleman as Hugh Lester, and 
who was so evidently desirous, if he only 
knew how, of treating her politely, blushed 
slightly, as she answered — forgetting, 
however, to step down again upon the turf 
—in an accent that was neither of Dene- 
thorp nor of any place in England, — 

**« Am I doing wrong, sir? ” 

The “‘ sir” grated upon his ears a little ; 
it was not as ‘‘ good style” as the rest of 
her manner and appearance. But the voice 
in which the objectionable word had been 
uttered was altogether superior to style. 

*¢ Oh, not at all; but, as I said, my aunt 
— Miss Clare, that is—is very particular 
about not allowing any one in the Lodge 
Park; and though I have no doubt she 
would make an exception in your case, still, 
you understand — at least, I hope you see 
—that—I am very sorry to have inter- 
rupted your walk.” Lame and impotent 
conclusion ! 

The Lady, naively.— ‘‘I am very sorry 
too; but if Miss Clare does not permit it, 
of course I must not go there. Of course I 
did not know I was doing wrong.” 

Lester.—**Nor were you—that is — 
but, after all, the Lodge Park is not the 
—— part of the place, and there can 

no objection to your going everywhere 
else as much and as often as you please. 
And so I have not confined your walk so 
very much. I hope you will not let me 
think I have offended you by avoiding 
Earl’s Dene, or I should be sorry indeed.” 

The Lady, rather stiffly. —‘‘ Thank you. 
You are very kind, and I am certainly not 
offended.” 

Lester, seeing that he had made a blun- 
der in the form of his last speech. — *‘ I am 
glad of that. I was afraid you might think 
you had not been treated very courteously.” 

The Lady, descending from her perch, 
and, after a short pause, during which she 
had been considering. —‘* Pray do not men- 
tion it. It is I who ought to apologize. 
But as I have been here a good many morn- 
ings now, of course I thought there was no 
harm.” 

Another pause. Then, — 

The Lady, with a sudden frankness, and 
as though her mind was quite made up. — 
‘I should only have come once or twice 
more.” 

Lester. —‘* Might I ask if you have any 
special purpose, then, for wishing to come 
here? If so, no doubt Miss Clare would 
give vou permission willingly.” 

The Lady. —‘* Yes; and I should cer- 
tainly like to be able to come once or twice 
again.” Lester waited for her to explain. 
** In fact it was the deer that tempted me.” 
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Lester, mystified. — ‘‘ The deer?” 

The Lady. — ** Yes; to study them.” 

Lester. —‘‘ Ah, Isee. Youare an artist, 
then?” 

The Lady. — ‘‘ I am a learner.” 

Lester. —‘‘Then I beg your pardon 
more than ever. I know Miss Clare would 
be only too happy to let you sketch her 
deer.” 

The Lady, evidently not intending to let 
her chance slip. —‘‘I should be so glad! 
But she might not like it; and ——” 

Lester. —‘*Oh, she would be sure to 
make no objection. On the contrary, she 
would feel flattered. But I cannot give you 
leave myself. I must speak to her first nf 

The Lady. — ‘‘ Of course. But I hope 
you will not put yourself to any trouble on 
my account : 

Lester. — ‘‘ It would be no trouble at all. 
How could it be? Let me see—lI will 
speak to Miss Clare to-day; but how can I 
let you know her answer? But it would be 
sure to be all right; and you could come 
here to-morrow, if you like, very safely.” 

The Lady. —*‘‘ 1 should not like to, with- 
out knowing.” 

Lester, struck by a good thought. — 
‘*Then she or I could write you a note. 
You would get it to-day, if you live at 
Denethorp, as I suppose you do; so, if you 
would tell me your address cj 

The Lady, gratefully. — ‘‘ You are most 
kind indeed, sir, and I should be ashamed 
to trouble you or Miss Clare so much as 
that ; and, as itis, Iam ashamed of seeming 
so persistent about what you must, I’m 
sure, think a mere caprice.” 

Lester. — ‘* What trouble could it possi- 
bly be? If you will tell me your address, 
I shall remember it.” 

The Lady. — ‘‘ Then, as you are so kind 
— Miss Lefort, 23 Market Street.” 

Lester. —‘* Thanks. You shall hear to- 
day, or to-morrow at farthest. Meanwhile 
I will take it upon myself to ask you to fin- 
ish your sketch this morning.” 

The Lady. —‘ Thanks indeed; but I 
could not think of such a thing.” 

Lester. —** But why not? Surely 

The Lady, resolutely. — ‘* I would rather 
not now, indeed. I would much rather 
wait till I can come with Miss Clare’s per- 
mission.” 

Lester. —‘‘I am afraid you are angry 
with me ?” 

T he Lady, very coldly.— ‘* Not at all— 
why should I be?” 


” 


ester. —‘* For having interrupted your 

studies for a whole morning, And the least 
I can do ——” 

The Lady, with a smile.—‘‘I daresay 
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ate have not done my studies very much 
” 


Lester. —‘* But I cannot allow you to 
have had your long walk for nothing. I 
must really ask you to remain this morning, 
if only to set my conscience at ease.” 

The Lady. — ‘‘ But I do not consider that 
I have had my walk for nothing, by any 
means. To meet with kindness surely can- 
not be called nothing. But, indeed, I 
would very much rather put off my sketch 
till another time.” 

Lester, seeing that she did not intend to 
be persuaded. —‘‘ Then, since you will 
not do me this kindness, I will see that it 
shall be finished as soon as possible. But 
I am sorry —I wish I could persuade you to 
remain.” 

The Lady. —‘‘ You are most kind in- 
deed. It is I that ought to be sorry.” 

Lester, not liking to press her further. — 
** You have no occasion to be, I assure you. 
By the way, Miss Lefort, if I might ask you, 
are you living in ee If you are 
visiting, I may very likely know something 
of your friends.” 

The Lady.—‘*We have been many 
years in Denethorp. My father is a teacher 
of French.” 

Lester. — ‘‘ Oh, I think I have heard of 
him. I hope that he finds the place suit 
him, and that he has no want of pupils?” 

The Lady. — ‘* Oh, he does well enough. 
But now I must wish you good morning, 
and thank you once more.” 

She made him a grave bow, which Lester 
answered by raising his hat, and was gone. 
He wished that he had been able to persuade 
her to remain, and failing in this, would 
have willingly invented an excuse for seeing 
her as far as the great gates: but as that, 
to judge from her manner, was wholly out 
of the question, he lighted another cigar, 
and, with a good appetite for breakfast, 
strolled quietly back to the house. 

On reaching the garden he met Miss 
Raymond. 

** Why, what an early riser you are!” 
she said. : 

** Not in general, I am afraid.” 

**So I hear you are going into Parlia- 
ment ? ” 

‘*My aunt has told you? Yes, if I 
win.” 

‘Of course you will win.” 

‘** Perhaps I shall, if you canvass for me. 
Prescot, they say, turns the heads of all the 
women; but if you appear in the field, I 
shall have one on my side worth a host.” 

‘*But suppose Mr. Prescot turned mine 
with the others ?” 

‘Then I should at once retire from the 
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contest. The election would be virtually 
decided. Will my aunt be down to break- 
fast ? ” 

‘* She is down.” 

‘Already? Is it so late? By Jove, so 
it is!” 

** Do you call this late — you, a London- 
er?” 

‘*T meant I did not know I had been out 
so long. Ihave been having a rendezvous 
with a young lady, you must know.” 

‘* With a young lady? ” 

‘Tt is quite true, I assure you. I ar- 
ranged it last night before I went to bed.” 

‘* You certainly make good use of your 
time. But what do you mean?” 

‘*T have spoken the exact truth.” 

‘** Nonsense. Come in to breakfast — that 
will be more amiable than asking riddles. 
Miss Clare has been down vhis half-hour.” 

‘*T will come then, since you lead. And 
you shall hear my confession.” 

At the breakfast-table he gave a lively 
account of his adventure, much to Miss 
Raymond’s amusement; but when he men- 
tioned the name Lefort, — 

‘*Why, surely,” she said, ‘‘ it can’t be 
Angélique ? ” 

** And who is Angélique ?” 

‘Oh, my friend — my travelling compan- 
ion. She is staying with her friends, while 
I am staying withmine. Oh, I daresay it is 
her cousin—she has one. By the way, 
Miss Clare, I ought to call on the Leforts. 
They were old protégés of my dear mother. 
Could I, do you think?” 

‘*Qh, certainly, if you wish it.” 

‘* That will be capital,” said Hugh. “I 
am going to drive over to Denethorp after 
breakfast to see White. If you like to 
trust yourself with me, you can see your 
friends while I am doing my talk. White 
will keep me some time, I daresay.” 

**Oh, that would be delightful! I should 
so like the drive, but e 

But Miss Clare made no objection, and so 
the arrangement was made. 


CHAPTER V. 


Leavine Hugh Lester to the enjoyment 
of his well-earned breakfast, Miss Lefort, 
when he parted from her, walked quickly 
but quietly along the avenue towards the 
lodge, naturally rather flurried by her unex- 
pected interruption, and yet rather pleased 
at it too; something in the same way as a 
child may feel pleased by the excitement of 
having been caught in a piece of mischief, 
scolded, and forgiven. She had liked the 
manner of her new acquaintance, and felt 
even flattered by his evident care to be po- 
lite to her under difficulties. In short, she 
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had been anything but offended by her 
morning’s adventure. In this mood she 
traversed the long three miles of dusty high- 
road leading to the town, and then, passing 
the few villas and ornamental cottages, the 
exact reverse of ornamental, that showed 
Denethorp to be what builders cali an im- 
proved place, and a narrow old-fashioned 
street or two, in which still remained not a 
few houses with the projecting storeys and 
pointed roofs of centuries ago, — be- 
fore a bootmaker’s shop that bore the num- 
ber 23. The shutters were not yet taken 
down, nor was the shop-door open; but, 
at the side entrance, a shabby, red-armed 
servant-girl was producing a miniature and 
muddy flood by scrubbing and mopping the 
rough pavement in front of it. Stepping as 
well as she could over the barricade of 
mops and pails, Miss Lefort made her way 
up a dark and dusky staircase, smelling of 
close windows, to the second floor. 

The room which Miss Lefort entered was 
in the front of the house, and looked out 
upon the narrow Market Street; that is to 
say, upon a double row of second and third 
rate shops, principally patronized by the 
small farmers of the neighbourhood who 
drove.into town on Thursday — Denethorp 
market-day — and looked down upon by the 
wives and daughters of the mill-owners, 


lawyers, doctors, and parsons, who com- 
posed the aristocracy and plutocracy of the 
place, and who, for the most part, did their 


shopping at Redchester. It was therefore 
for six days out of the seven rather exces- 
sively quict, not to say dull; and, on the 
seventh, very much too noisy. This partic- 
ular room in No. 23 was not of a character 
in itself to mitigate the effect of the external 
dulness that reigned from Friday to Wed- 
nesday ; and as its windows commanded the 
whole length of the strect, it had the full 
benefit of the one day of bustle. It was 
small, and poorly furnished in what may be 
called for the occasion, after the same man- 
ner as that in which one speaks of the style 
Pompadour or Louis XIV., or dela Renais- 
sance, the style criniére, or horse-hair style — 
a style too well known and too unvarying 
even in its minutest details to require spe- 
cial description. There are few so for- 
tunate as never to have met with it once; 
and whoever has seen one specimen knows 
as much about it as if he had seen a hun- 
dred. The occupants of the room, however, 
had more individuality than the chairs on 
which they had to sit —a remark that can- 
not be made of all occupants of all rooms, 
even when the latter are not furnished in 
the horse-hair mode. 

The group which they formed consisted 
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of two young children — a boy and a girl of 
about nine and seven years old respectively, 
who were romping noisily upon the hearth- 
rug in a manner that would have horrified 
all believers in the virtue of clean clothes; a 
man of about fifty-five at the least, or of 
seventy at the most, short, thin, narrow- 
chested, pale, stooping, bald, with meagre 
sharp features, a yellow complexion, and 
long and lean but delicate hands, shabbily 
dressed and unmistakably a foreigner, who 
was drinking coffee at the table ; and a girl, 
or rather young woman, who was engaged 
in reading a letter at the window. 

She was like Miss Lefort, and yet not 
like her at the same time; that is to say, 
there was a vague and general resemblance 
between the two in an indefinable way, and 
a wide dissimilarity between them in all 
matters of detail. 

Now there are three ways of describing 
the appearance of a beautiful woman. One 
is to treat her passport fashion — Height, 
five feet so many inches; age, five-and- 
twenty, more or less; figure, slight and un- 
dulating ; complexion, brown and pale ; hair, 
dark brown; eyes, the same — large, soft, 
and tender; nose, straight ; and so on. This, 
of course, is an accurate way ; but it has the 
defect of never producing anything better 
than a common form applicable to many 
hundreds. It is easy enough to make a cat- 
alogue of good points; but it is not bya 
mere series of good points that any idea of 
beauty is expressed to the mind. Another 
way is to adopt the laudatory style, and to 
say, as might justly be said in this case, 
that she was of exactly the right height for 
her style of figure, and of exactly the right 
style of figure for her height, and that she 
carried both with grace; that her autumnal 
complexion combined the merits of the bru- 
nette and of the blonde; and that, beautiful 
as she was in all respects, her wealth of 
beauty was in her eyes. Yet another way 
is the poetical, or metaphorical; but then 
that is always open to the objection that to 
say what a thing is like is very different in- 
deed from saying what it really is. Such 
an image, for instance, as that of a harvest- 
moon shining against all rule in a night of 
May upon a garden of pale hyacinths, which 
had indeed bowed"their heads but had for- 
gotten to close their bells when the sun 
went down, would be absolutely out of 

lace in the sober prose of common life, 

owever useful it might have proved to any 
lover of this girl’s who happened to have a 
knack of rhyming. 

These are about the only three ways; 
and, perhaps, if any one should take the 
trouble to combine what has been said under 
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the head of each method, he might succeed 
in producing an imaginary portrait not 
wildly unlike the original. 

But it is an unfortunate and lamentable 
fact that, while it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to praise intelligibly, to find fault and 
point out defects intelligibly is the easiest 
thing in the world. While it requires some- 
thing approaching to genius to make a com- 
plimentary speech about any man that does 
not sound like sarcasm or drivel, it does 
not require that a man should be a Demos- 
thenes to deliver, without going beyond the 
truth, a telling philippic against even the 
best and wisest. To descend, then, from 
general to particular cases, beautiful as this 
woman undoubtedly was, it is far easier to 
point out her faults of appearance than to 
describe her merits. 

There was first, then, a want of that har- 
mony about her by which many women who 
are plain of feature are rendered almost if 
not quite beautiful. The moon of Septem- 
ber in a night of spring, the flower remain- 
ing open after sunset, are images that may 
suggest beauty, but certainly do not sug- 
gest harmony or repose. Then her admir- 
ably-shaped mouth was of the smallest: a 
doubtful merit as regards beauty of feature, 
and always a positive fault as regards 
beauty of expression. Then, too, the grace 
of her carriage was plainly a little studied ; 
unnecessarily so, for it was graceful enough 
by nature, and probably less languid than 
she made it seem. Again, her forehead 
lacked both height and breadth without be- 
ing more than commonly well formed. Her 
delicate hand, moreover, wanted the plump- 
ness that a young hand ought to have, thus 
telling either of ill health, present or to 
come, or else of excess of nervous excita- 
bility. But, after all, these were all but 
spots on the sun. She seemed to bea few 
years younger than Miss Lefort in point of 
figure ; but in point of expression, which is 
a far better test, she looked decidedly the 
elder. 

When Miss Lefort entered the room, all 
looked up suddenly as though she had not 
been expected; and the two children ran 
up to her and seized her hands and dress. 
In striking contrast to her who has been 
last described, her figure was without lan- 
guor, and her complexion had been fresh- 
ened by the morning air, so that, if she was 
far less beautiful, she was certainly not less 
pleasant to look upon. ; 

Monsieur Lefort.—‘* Good morning, Ma- 
rie. You are back soon.” 

Marie.— ‘* Good morning, father. Ah, 
Angélique, you should have been with me 
this morning.”- 
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Angélique, folding her letter, and a little 
languidly.— ‘‘ And why this morning in 
particular ? ” 

They all spoke in French; but her voice 
was of a kind to render almost too musical - 
that most unmusical of languages. But 
even her voice, too, had a fault — it wanted 
fulness. 

Marie.— ‘‘ Because you have lost an ad- 
venture. You see what comes of being an 
early bird.” 

Angélique, exerting herself.—‘‘ But I 
don’t like worms, dear Marie; I prefer 
coffee. I hope, though, that yours was a 
nice fat one ?” 

Marie.— ‘‘Hm! that depends.” 

Ernest and Fleurette.—‘‘Tell us, 
Marie! And have you made any more pic- 
tures ?” 

Marie, giving them her sketch-book.— 
‘* There — see what I have done.” 

Ernest.— ‘* Why, it is all empty.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ That is an end of the story, 
then. But Isee, Angélique, that you have 
had your worm without the trouble of going 
out to look for it. What is it? A letter! 
Why, that is an event! What is it ? Who 
is it from?” 

Angélique.—‘‘ From Félix. 
England.” 

Marie.—‘‘ Félix in England? You are 
joking surely.” 

Angélique, looking through her eyelashes. 
—‘‘Is it, then, so strange that he should 
come to England?” 

Marie, going up to and embracing her.— 
‘* Not the least; not at all! How I should 
like to see him! But I am sure he cannot 
be good enough. If he is not the hand- 
somest and cleverest man in the world, I 
assure you that I have made up my mind to 
hate him. Are you not afraid?” 

Angélique, looking at the children.— 
** Hush, dear Marie.” 

Marie.— ‘* But does he tell you nothing ? 
You always are saying, you know, that I 
only care for facts. Is he well?” 

Ernest and Fleurette,— *‘ But the story, 
Marie! ” 

Angélique.—‘‘He is quite well; and 
there are no facts, indeed.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ Oh, well, I will have patience, 
especially as 1 am hungry, for my worm 
was not very satisfying — not half so inter- 
esting as yours, after all.” 

Ernest and Fleurette, vociferously.— 
** The story!” 

Marie.— ‘* My dear children, I am dying 
with hunger. Get me the butter, Ernest, 
and you the bread, Fleurette, or [ shall 
have to eat my story instead, and then there 


He is in 





will be none of it left for you. Fancy Fé- 
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lix being in England! Can you not tell me 
anything out of the letter, just to relish the 
tartines ? there’s a dear girl!” 

Angélique.—‘* There is nothing that will 
not keep.” 

Marie.—‘‘ Then I must put an extra 
lump of sugar in my coffee, to make up. 
Have you any news, father ? ” 

M. Lefort.— ** None that is good.” 

Marie.—‘‘I hope there is nothing 
wrong?” 

M. Lefort.—‘*No. I only mean that 
every day that passes without a letter makes 
things seem more doubtful. Of course I 
know that they must have their hands full 
— but what then? Ah! I remember forty 
years ago ——”. 

Marie.— *‘ But no news is good news, 
they say. As for myself, I don’t expect to 
hear till all is settled. Why should any-one 
- trouble to write before ?” 

M. Lefort.—‘* Well, a man who has 
waited thirty years can afford to wait thirty- 
one, I suppose. And so we must be pa- 
tient,— that’s all.” 

Marie.— ‘* And hope.” 

M. Lefort.—‘‘ Ah! you are young. I 
did so once. But now you will have to 
hope for us both, if you speak of hope.” 

‘arie.—‘* But, seriously, dear father, 
why should we not hope? Even if the 
worst comes to the worst, and nothing can 
be done for us, what have we really to fear ? 
Are we not happy as we are? Should we 
be happier for a change? We should 
be no richer than now, and you would have 
to work just as hard. Should we even be 
as rich as we shall be in England? An- 
gélique must be a great singer one day; 
and am I too stupid to teach notes and 
scales ?” 

M. Lefort, smiling in spite of himself.— 
‘* Conceited girl! ” 

Marie.—‘‘I thought you would agree 
with me. Oh, I believe in myself immense- 
ly, and am not a bit afraid for any of us. 
That was very good coffee indeed. Who 
made it?” 

Fleurette.— ‘* I did.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ Then I believe in you most of 
all, and I will tell you the story.” 

Ernest.— ‘* And me?” 

Marie.— ‘* You may listen. Well, once 
upon a time there lived a princess ” 

Ernest.— ‘* Who was beautiful, of course.” 

Marie.— ‘* No, not at all. But she was 
very fond of beautiful things and beautiful 
creatures — perhaps for that very reason 
—and so one day she set out to look for 
them all over the world. First of all, she 
looked in her own looking-glass, but that 
wouldn’t d>.” 
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Fleurette.— ‘* Why not?” 

Marie.— ‘‘ Because hers was a glass that 
always told the truth. So then ——” 

Ernest.— ‘* What was her name ?” 

Marie.— ‘*‘ She had none. Then she 
looked out at window, but she saw nothing 
but people who were nearly as ugly as her- 
self. At last, however, she heard of a 
country a very long way off indeed — four 
miles at least — where there lived a queen; 
and as she heard that it was full of beauti- 
ful things, she set out at once to find it.” 

Fleurette.— ‘* All by herself? ” 

Marie.—‘* All by herself. That is the 
only way.to find out beautiful things.” 

Fleurette.— ‘* And wasn’t she afraid ? ” 

Marie.—‘‘I'm not sure she wasn’t a 
little, just at first. Well, she left the 
palace where the king her father, and the 
prince her brother, and the princess her 
sister, and the princess her cousin all lived 
together, and walked on and on and on 
along a dusty road, until she didn’t feel 
=_— sure about her way. At last she 

idn’t know which way to turn; but she 
saw that one looked prettier than another, 
and so she took it. Well, the road got 
prettier and prettier every step she took 
until she came to 4 white cottage built of 
stone and covered with leaves, with an old 
witch sitting at the door nursing a black 
cat.” 

Fleurette.— ‘‘ And then, wasn’t she fright- 
ened?” 

Marie.— ‘‘ Anyhow she was bold enough 
to ask the old witch, ‘Is this the queen’s 
country ?’? And the witch pointed with her 
crutch to a gate, and said, ‘If you go 
through there, and then turn to the right, 
and keep straight on, you'll come to the 
avenue ’— just as though she was not a 
witch at all, but only a common old wo- 
man.” 

Ernest.— ‘‘ Perhaps that’s what she was.” 

Marie.— ‘* You know nothing about it. 
Then the princess said ‘ Thank you,’ and 
walked along the avenue till she looked 
over some palings and saw the most beau- 
tiful creatures.” 

Fleurette.— ‘‘ What were they like? 
Birds?” 

Marie.— ‘‘ No; they had four legs, and 
large black eyes, and some were dappled, 
a some white, and some black, and some 


grey. And the princess said, ‘Oh, if I 
could only find out what makes these crea- 
tures so beautiful !’” 

Ernest.— ‘* She ought to have caught 
them.” 

Marie.— ‘‘ She wandered about, and went 


every day to look at the creatures. Then 
she thought she would, make some pictures 
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of them, and at last, just as she was begin- 
ning to find out their true secret ——” 

Fleurette.— ‘* What?” 

Marie.— ‘‘ She suddenly heard a voice 
exclaim, ‘ Who is that in my park-pal- 
ing ? ” 

Lrnest.— ‘* Who was it? The queen?” 

Marie.— ‘‘ No, it was a prince, the heir 
to the throne. He looked very fierce 
indeed, and had a cigar in his mouth.” 

Ernest.— ‘‘ But princes in stories never 
used to smoke cigars.” 

Marie.—‘* No; but they do now. Then 
the princess got very frightened, and fell 
on her knees and begged for mercy.” 

Fleurette.—‘‘ And did he kill her?” . 

Marie.— ‘‘ No; he took pity on the 
princess; but said that the queen, his aunt, 
would certainly have her put to death. 
But he said he would ask the queen to for- 
give her if she would promise not to fright- 
en the beautiful creatures again, as it seems 
she had done. So you see she had been 


rightly punished by being frightened her- 
self.” 

Fleurette.— ‘* And did the queen pardon 
her ?” 

The red-armed Servant, after tapping at 
the door.— ‘‘ A note for you, miss.” 
eagerly.— ‘‘ For me? 


Marie, From 
whom ?” 

The Servant, with an air of awe.— 
** Brought by a young man, miss, a groom 
up at Earl’s Dene. He said as there was 
no answer.” 


DENE. 


Marie, after passing through a slight 
cloud of disappointment.— ‘‘ There, An- 
élique! I have letters as well as you! 
he queen sent her this letter : — 


*** Dear Princess,’— No, it was the prince 
sent it.—‘ Dear Princess,— Her Majesty has 
much pleasure in giving you permission to use 
the Lodge Park at any time you please, and also 
hopes to have the further pleasure of seeing the 
result. I promised her to add that she would 
rather you did not enter the Lodge Park at the 
great beech, as it disturbs the deer, but through 
the gate on the other side. They will tell you 
the way to it at the lodge. 

* Hoping you will consider this some#mends 
for the rudeness of which, I fear, you must have 
thought me guilty this morning,— 

‘Tam yours most truly, ‘ Hua Lester. 


* As Mr. Lefort lives in Denethorp, I trust you 
will not think that Misg Clare’s permission ap- 
plies to yourself only. The keepers will have 
orders accordingly.’ ’’ 


M. Lefort, having looked at the note. — 
‘* This is very polite indeed. Why, Marie, 
this looks very like a real adventure.” 

Marie.—‘‘ And a pleasant one, is it 
not?” 

Angélique.— ‘* What sort of person is this 
Mr. Lester? ” 

Ernest, slily.— ‘* And will the prince 
marry the princess ? ” ' 

Fleurette.— ‘* And shall we all go and 
see the beautiful creatures ? ” 

Marie.— ‘‘I don’t know anything more 





M. Lefort.— ‘‘ From Earl’s Dene! ” 


about it.” 





An interesting discovery has lately been made 
in South Russia, on the site of the ancient city 
of Tanais, at a little distance from the Sea of 
Azof. That city, originally founded by the Mi- 
lesians, long maintained a flourishing existence, 
but after successive struggles against the Greeks, 
the Genoese, and the Mongols, it eventually be- 
came a mere heap of ruins. Clarke mentions in 
his Travels that at the time of his visit not a 
trace of the city was to be seen. But a short 
time ago the workmen employed in making a 
railway in the neighbourhood broke into a sub- 
terranean about six feet high and two 
anda half broad. Along this they walked for 
about fifty-six feet, at which point their progress 
was stopped. It is supposed that there used to 
be an underground passage: leading to the sea, 
which was not so far distant in those days as it 
is now, —an inscription to that effect having 
been discovered. The engineer in charge of the 
railway works is about to make a series of exca- 





vations in the neighbourhood; and he has al-| 400 


ready found and sent to Rostof, which is about 
twenty-seven miles distant, a mask and some 
slabs bearing inscriptions in the old Genoese 


language. 


A new work, ‘‘The Rosicrucians,’? by Mr. 
Hargrave Jennings, author of the ‘* Indian Reli- 
gions; or, Results of the Mysterious Bhuddism,”’ 
will be immediately published by Mr, Hotten, 
of Piccadilly. This book will contain upwards 
of three hundred engravings of Hermetic sub- 
jects, expressly collected for this publication. 
The book will give a serious view of the occult 
system of the renowned Brothers of the Rosy- 
Cross, otherwise the Alchemists and ‘* Illumi- 
nati,’’ drawn, for the first time, from the Latin 
writings of Robertus de Fluctibus (Robert Flood 
or Fludd). ‘* The Rosicrucians’’ will be pub- 
lished, in a few days, in an 8vo. volume of about 


pages. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
BY THE EDITOR.—J. A. FROUDE. 


Durie the last quarter of a century, 
nearly four million British subjects — Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scots — have become citi- 
zens, more or less prosperous, of the United 
States of America. We have no present 
quarrel with the Americans; we trust most 
heartily that we may never be involved in 
any quarrel with them, but undoubtedly 
from the day that they became independent 
of us, they became our rivals. They con- 
stitute the one great Power whose interests 
and whose pretensions compete with our 
own, and in so far as the strength of nations 
depends on the number of thriving men and 
women composing them, the United States 
have been made stronger, the English em- 
pire weaker, to the extent of those millions 
and the children growing of them. The 
process is still continuing. Emigration re- 
mains the only practical remedy for the evils 
of Ireland. England and Scotland contain 
as many people as in the present condition 
of industry they can hold. The annual in- 


crease of the population has to be drafted 
off and disposed of elsewhere, and while 
the vast proportion of it continues to be di- 
rected on the shores of the Republic, those 
who leave us, leave us for the most part re- 


senting the indifference with which their 
loss is regarded. They part from us as 
from a hard stepmother. They are exiles 
from a country which was the home of their 
birth; which they had no desire to leave, 
but which drives them from her at the alter- 
native of starvation. 

England at the same time possesses de- 
pendencies of her own, not less extensive 
than the United States, not less rich in 
natural resources, not less able to provide 
for those expatriated swarms, where they 
would remain attached to her Crown, where 
their well-being would be our well-being, 
their brains and arms our brains and arms, 
every acre which they could reclaim from 
the wilderness, so much added to English 
soil, and themselves and their families fresh 
additions to our national stability. 

And yet we are told by politicians — by 
some directly in words, by almost all in the 
apathy with which they stand by and look 
on —that the direction of our emigration is 
of not the slightest consequence to us, that 
there is no single point in which an emi- 
grant who settles on the Murray or the St. 
Lawrence, is of more value to us than one 
who prefers the Mississippi. In either 
case, if he does well for himself, he becomes 
a purchaser of English goods, and in this 
capacity alone is he of use to us. Our in- 
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terest in him, so far as we acknowledge an 
interest, is that he should go wherever he . 
can better himself most rapidly, and con- 
sume the largest quantity of English calico 
and hardware in his household. It is even 
argued that our colonies are a burden to us, 
and that the sooner they are cut adrift from 
us the better. They are, or have been, de- 
monstratively loyal. They are proud of 
their origin, conscious of the value to them- 
selves of being part of a great empire, and 
willing and eager to find a home for every 
industrious family that we can spare. We 
answer impatiently that they are welcome 
to our people if our people choose to go to 
them, but whether they go to them or to 
America, whether the colonies themselves 
remain under our flag or proclaim their in- 
dependence or attach themselves to some 
other power, is a matter which concerns 
themselves entirely, and to us of profound 
indifference. 

Such an attitude of a Government towards 
its subjects is so strange, so unexampled in 
the history of mankind, that the meanin 
of it deserves study if only as a politica 
curiosity. The United States have just 
spent six hundred millions of money, and 
half a million lives in preserving their na- 
tional unity. The Russians when they finda 
pressure of population in Finland, load their 
ships of war with as many as desire to emi- 
grate, and give them homes on the Amoor 
river. English subjects were once so pre- 
cious in the eyes of our Government, that 
we did not allow them so much as a right 
to change their allegiance. When we look 
down the emigration tables we find only the 
Germans who are doing anything in the 
least resembling what we are doing, and the 
Germans cannot help themselves for they 
have no colonies; America is not a rival 
of Germany, and the strengthening of 
America threatens no interest of any Ger- 
man State. Had Prussia settlements in one 
hemisphere and France in another, do we 
suppose the Court of Berlin would see the 
peasants from the Elbe and the Oder dena- 
tionalize themselves without an effort to re- 
claim them? No intelligent person will be- 
lieve it. The Spaniards and French indeed 
parted with tens of thousands of their arti- 
sans to England during the wars of religion, 
but they did not part with them willingly, 
nor was the result of the experiment such 
as to tempt arepetition of it. It used to be 
considered that the first of all duties in an 
English citizen was his duty to his country. 
His country in return was bound to pre- 
serve and care for him. What change has 
passed over us, that allegiance can now be 
shifted at pleasure like a suit of clothes? Is 
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it from some proud consciousness of super- 
abundant strength? Are our arms so irre- 
sistible that we have no longer an enemy to 
fear? Is our prosperity so overflowing and 
the continuance of it so certain, that we can 
now let it flow from us elsewhere because 
we can contain no more? Our national ar- 
rogance will scarcely presume so far. Is it 
that the great Powers of the world have 
furled their battle flags? Is the parliament 
of man on the way to be constituted, and is 
the rivalry of empires to be confined for the 
future to competition in the arts of peace? 
Never at any period in the world’s history 
was so large a share of the profits of indus- 
try expended upon armies and arms. Are our 
relations with the United States themselves 
at any rate in so blessed a condition? The 
Alabama claims are unsettled, and not in 
the way of settlement, and the tone of the 
Prime Minister was not encouraging when 
he last alluded in public to the state of his 
communications with Mr. Motley. Is it 
that the experience of the results of the 
emigration to America so far, has been so 
satisfactory as to convince us that we have 
no occasion to interfere with its direction ? 
The Irish in Australia and New Zealand 
are as well-disposed towards us as the rest 
of the colonists. The Irish in America are 
our bitterest enemies. The Irish vote will 
be given unanimously for war with us if at 
any time any question between the two 
countries becomes critical, and their pres- 
ence in America, and the influence which 
they are supposed to possess thére, is the 
immediate cause of the present humour of 
Treland itself. 

The millions who fled from the famine 


. carried with them the belief that it was 


England that, in one shape or other, was 
the cause of their misery; that it was Eng- 
land which was driving them from their 
homes. The land was theirs and we had 
taken it from them, and therefore they 
were starving. It was their belief then. 
It is their belief now. Nine parts of it 
may be absurd, but one part is reasonable. 
We had superseded Irish law and Irish 
methods of management by English law 
and English methods of management. 
Landlords holding under our system had 
allowed the population to outgrow the 
legitimate resources of the country, because 
while the potato lasted, subdivision in- 
creased their rents without cost to them- 
selves, and then when the change came, 
and the landlords’ interests lay the other 
way, they said to their tenants, ‘‘ There is 
no room for you here; you are not wanted ; 
you are an expense and a trouble to us; 
and you must go.” Their removal in itself 
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was inevitable. In many instances, perha 
in most, the cost of the removal was paid 
for them, but they identified the system 
under which they suffered with English 
tyranny, and they went away with hate in 
their hearts and curses on their lips. Those 
who went hated us because they were 
obliged to go. Those who stayed behind 
hate us because fathers have lost their sons, 
and sisters brothers, and friends have been 
arted from friends. And now we have 

enianism upon us saying openly we dare 
not put it down, for America will not allow 
us. 

We did not make the potato famine. 
We could not fight with nature, or alter 
the irreversible relation between land and 
food. Civilization brings with it always an 
overgrowth of people; for civilization 
means the policeman, and the policeman 
means that the natural increase of popula- 
tion shall not be held in check by murder 
and fighting and robbery. In all ranks 
families have to learn to be separated. 
England suffers from it as much as Ireland 
and does not complain. This is quite true. 
But if when the famine came we had said 
to the Irish peasants, ‘* Through no fault 
of yours, a terrible calamity has fallen 
upon you; there are more of you living on 
the land than the land will support, al we 
take blame to ourselves, for we ought (or 
those who ‘by our means are placed above 
you ought) to have prevented the multipli- 
cation of you where the decay of a single 
root might be your destruction; when we 
look back upon our management of Ireland, 
we cannot acquit ourselves of being respon- 
sible for you; and, therefore, as you must 
go away, we will give you land elsewhere ; 
we will take you there and settle you, and 
help you to live till you can maintain your- 
selves,” — if we had said this, there would 
have been at least a consciousness that we 
had done our best to soften their misfor- 
tunes. The million that we might have 
sent to Canada or Australia would have 
drawn after them the millions that have fol- 
lowed. Our colonies would have doubled 
their population, and there would have 
been no Irish vote in America for party 
demagogues to flatter by threats of Eng- 
land, and no Fenianism at home. 

We are told that Government has no 
business with emigration ; that emigration, 
like wages, prices, and profits, must be 
left to settle itself, according to laws of 
nature. Human things are as much gov- 
erned by laws of nature as a farm or a 
garden, neither less nor more. If we culti- 
vate a field it will yield us corn or green 





crops. The laws of nature will as as- 
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suredly overgrow it with docks and nettles 
if we leave it to govern itself. The settle- 
ment of Ulster under James I. was an act 
of government; yet it was the only meas- 
ure which ever did good to Ireland. The 
removal of a million poor creatures to 
Canada and the establishment of them 
there would have been under present cir- 
cumstances considerably more easy. It 
was a question of money merely. To send 
them to Cariada might have cost, perhaps, 
as much as the Abyssinian war. Had we 
feared they might cross the border after all 
into the States, and had preferred Australia 
or the Cape for them, it might have cost a 
little more, and it would have probably 
turned out on the whole a profitable invest- 
ment. Trade follows the flag. We con- 
sider the Americans to be good customers, 
but they import only ten shillings’ worth of 
our manufactures per head in proportion to 
the population. The imports of the Aus- 
tralian colonies are at the rate of 10l. per 
head. English capital is locked up waiting 
for profitable investment. The high rate 
of interest in America is due wholly to the 
extent of land there, which yields profits so 
enormous and so certain when reclaimed 
and cultivated. We have the same re- 
source in no less abundance. We have 
land, we have capital, we have labour. 
Yet we seem to have neither the ability nor 
the desire to bring them together, and 
develop their results. We are told persist- 
ently by a powerful school of politicians 
that the colonies as colonies are of no use 
to us, that we can look with entire indiffer- 
ence on their separation from us, and on 
their adoption of any future course which 
may seem best to themselves. 

What is the meaning of so strange a con- 
clusion ? y 

Many explanations can be given of it. 
There is a certain vague cosmopolitanism 
growing up among us. Patriotism is no 
longer recognized as the supreme virtue 
which once it was believed to be. ‘‘ Preju- 
dice in favour of England,” that proud 
belief in England which made men ready 
to sacrifice themselves and all belonging to 
them in the interests of their country, is 
obsolete and out of fashion. It is not un- 
common to hear Liberal politicians express 
an opinion without much regret, that Eng- 
land has had its day ; that her fighting days 
are over, that like the old Témeraire, she 
has nothing now to look for but to be 
towed into her last resting-place; that a 
hundred years hence her grestest achieve- 
ment will be considered to be having given 
birth to America. A more respectable 
theory is that we are still sufficient for our- 
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selves, that we have enormous resourcee 
still undeveloped at home if Government 
will but let the people alone and leave 
trade and manufacture to take their course. 
There is the overwork of public men, who 
eatch gladly at an excuse for shaking off 
unnecessary trouble. And there is the 
constitution of the Colonial Office, which 
undoubtedly has shown itself incapable 
of managing effectively our distant de- 
pendencies, the chiefs of the Colonial as of 
all other departments being selected not 
for special acquaintance with the subject, 
but for the convenience of political parties, 
being changed’ repeatedly with changes of 
Government and being unable therefore to 
carry out a consistent policy, or even to 
gain intelligent insight into their business. 
Again, there has been an impression that 
in case of war the colonies would be an 
embarrassment to us; that Canada as long 
as it is ours is a possible cause of quarrel 
with the Uuited States, and that if we were 
quit of it we should be at once in less 
danger of war, and if war came should be 
better able to defend ourselves. 

On the whole, however, there are two 
main causes underlying the rest which be- 
yond all others have alienated public opin- 
ion from our colonies generally, and have 
created that general apathy of which the at- 
titude of statesmen is but a symbol. 

The first is the position recently assumed 
towards us by some of the colonies them- 
selves; the second an opinion deliberately 
conceived on the political situation of Eng- 
land and the future which we should antici- 
pate and labour for. The colonies no longer 
answer the purposes for which, when origi- 
nally founded, we made them useful. When 
the States of the Union were British prov- 
inces, we sent there not so much our sur- 
plus population as those whose presence 
among us was inconvenient, our felons, reb- 
els, and political and religious refugees. 
As they a a we made them profitable 
to us. They were the chief markets for our 
African negro trade, and we paid no at- 
tention to their objections to it. We went 
on to tax them. They revolted and were 
lost to us. We supplied their places. In 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and elsewhere, we possessed 
ourselves of territories as valuable as those 
which had separated from us. In these 
places, or in some of them, so long as they 
would allow us, we continued to dispose of 
our convicts. Taught by experience we 
avoided our past faults — we avoided them, 
that is, in the identical form for which we 
had paid so dearly — but so far as we dared 
we still managed them for our own conve- 
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nience. We held their patronage, we ad- 
ministered their waste lands, we became in- 
volved in endless disputes with them, and 
this too came to an end. They refused to 
be demoralized by our felons ; we submitted 
and kept them to ourselves. They claimed 
their lands, we abandoned them. They de- 
sired to fill their public offices with their 
own people; we parted with what had been 
an agreeable provision for younger brothers 
or political partisans. We surrendered all 
the privileges which had been immediately 
profitable ; and finally, to close all disputes, 
we left them to govern themselvesin what- 
ever way seemed good to them. We gave 
them. constitutions on the broadest basis 
which popular philosophers recommended. 
We limited our rights over them to the con- 
tinuance of the titular sovereignty of the 
Crown, to the nomination of a Governor 
whose powers were controlled by the local 
legislature; and we maintained regiments 
among them to fight their battles when they 
fell into trouble with their neighbours. The 
advantage now was allon their side. They 
became a weight upon the English tax- 
payer. They relieved us of our emigrants, 


such of them as they could get, but America 
was ready to take our emigrants and to 
ask nothing of us in return. 


Their Govern- 
ments, the creation of universal suffrage, 
embroiled us in wars, putting us to expense 
in defence of proceedings which we neither 
advised nor approved. The Canadians, 
while they expected us to protect them 
against the United States, levied duties on 
nglish manufactures for their own reve- 
nues. Relations such as these could not 
and cannot continue, and English politi- 
cians living from hand to mouth, and court- 
ing popularity by anxiety for English pock- 
ets, have declined to subsidize the colonies 
further or relieve them of expenses or du- 
ties which they can discharge for them- 
selves. We have told the New Zealanders 
that if they covet the Maoris’ lands, they 
must raise troops of their own to take them. 
We have said generally that we will not un- 
dertake the defence of the colonies except 
in wars of our own making, and that if the 
colonies do not like the condition they are 
welcome to sever the connection. 
Undoubtedly there is much in this way 
of putting the case which is prima facie rea- 
sonable. The colonies are offended. They 
declare themselves ardently attached to 
England. They say they are proud of be- 
longing to us, and they cal on England to 
reciprocate their affection, and they are as- 
tonished and hurt at what they regard as an 
injurious return. Rejected love, they tell 
us, curdles into enmity. A distinguished 
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Australian reminds us that the Alabama 
quarrel is even now embittered by a remem- 
brance of the tea duties. The Times asks 
with wonder what possible resemblance can 
be found between taxing colonies against 
their will and leaving them to the absolute 
disposal of their own fortunes. Still the 
colonies are not satisfied. They fail in any 
way to answer the argument, unless by re- 
proaching us for being blind to what they 
conceive to be our own interests, but there 
is a rankling feeling of injustice somewhere. 
They make common cause with one another. 
Australia takes up the wrongs of New Zea- 
land, and both resent the frankness with 
which we discuss a probable separation of 
Canada. If they have to leave us in their 

resent humour they hint that they can no 
onger be our friends. Affection cannot 
subside into indifference. The sprete in 
juria forme festers into ill will. 

When there are differences of this kind the 
right is seldom wholly on one side. Taken 
literally, nothing can be more just than the 
reply of the Zimes to Mr. Wilson. Yet 
situations never exactly repeat themselves, 
and the same spirit may exhibit itself in 
more forms than one. In our present rela- 
tions with our colonies as well as in our 
— we are charged with considering or 

aving considered nothing but our own im- 
mediate interest. It is true that we have 
never yet acknowledged that the colonies 
are of more than external moment to us. 
Till now, and especially since the establish- 
ment of Free Trade, there has been room 
in England itself for the expansion of the 
people. The colonies see or think they see 
that we have gone as far as we can go that 
way; they consider themselves infinitely 
important to us, and our determined blind- 
ness adds point to the offence. We taxed 
New England, they say, for our own com 
venience ; for the same reason and equally 
unwisely we are throwing off them. We 
made use of them, while they left us their 
patronage and consented to be convict sta- 
tions ; when we cannot use them any more 
in this way, we bid them go about their 
business, although they are Englishmen 
like ourselves, as if Englishmen might be 
told prudently that if they had real or «im- 
agined grievances we did not want them, 
and that they were free to change their alle- 
giance. Interest, however, is not the only 
bond by which nations are held together. 
The Frenchman prefers poverty at home to 
prosperity under an alien flag. Patriotism 
may be sentimentalism, but it is a sentimen- 
talism nevertheless which lies at the root of 
every powerful nationality, and has been 
the principle of its coherence and its growth. 
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Our practical differences with the colonies 
would have been found easy to set right 
had there been a real desire to adjust them, 
but we have not recognized their attach- 
ment to us as of serious consequence. We 
lost the North American States. The world 
thought that we were ruined, and we found 
ourselves as strong as before. We have 
come to believe that we are sufficient for 
ourselves, that we can keep our Indian em- 
pire and maintain our rank among other 
nations out of the resources of our own two 
islands. We imagine that all our colonists 
can do for us is to become purchasers of our 
manufactures, and whether dependent or 
indeperdent they will need equally shirts 
and blankets and Sheffield and Birmingham 
hard-ware. 

The England of the future as pictured in 
the imagination of the sanguine Liberal 
statesman is to be the emporium of the 
world’s trade, and an enormous workshop 
for all mankind. With supplies of the best 
iron or coal which, if not inexhaustible, will 
last our time and our children’s and grand- 
children’s, with the special aptitude of the 
English at once for mechanical art and for 
navigation, we consider that we can defy 
competition, and multiply indefinitely our 
mills and furnaces and ships. Our great 


cities are to grow greater; there is no visi- 


ble limit to the development of our manu- 
factures ; we can rely upon them with con- 
fidence to supply a population far larger than 
we have at present. Our exports in 1862 were 
more than double what we exported in 
1842. They may have doubled again twenty 
years hence, and once more by the end of 
the century. Civilisation spreads with rail- 
road speed; each year opens new markets 
to us; and with the special advantages 
which no other ‘nation combines in equal 
measure we imagine that we have nothing 
to fear. Trade may occasionally fluctuate. 
There may be years when our prosperity 
may seem arrested or even threaten a de- 
cline — but in all instances such partial 
checks have been followed by a splendid 
rebound. The tide is still seen to be flow- 
ing steadily in our favour, and we see no 
reason to fear that English commercial en- 
terprise in any direction whatever is ap- 
proaching its limits. Confident in our- 
selves we have thus looked with indifference 
on our dependencies in other continents, 
or on the opposite side of the globe. If 
they prefer to adhere to us we do not 
i to drive them off. If they wish to 
eave us we are prepared neither to resist 
nor remonstrate. We make them under- 
stand that whether they go or stay they 
are masters of their own fortunes. They 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XVI. 
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are practically self-governed, and with 
self-government they must accept its re- 
sponsibilities; above all things they must 
make no demands on the heavily burdened 
English tax-payers. 

The first question to be asked about all 
this is, whether our confidence is justified ; 
whether the jlate rate of increase in our 
trade is really likely to continue. There 
are symptoms which suggest, if not fear, 
yet at least misgiving. Success in trade 
on so great a scale depends on more than 
natural advantages: it depends on the use 
that is made of them: it depends on our 
reputation for honesty; and English repu- 
tation, it is needless to say, is not what it 
used to be. The.rage to become rich has 
infected all classes. Railway companies, 
banking companies, joint-stock trading 
companies have within these few last years, 
fallen to shameful wreck, dragging thou- 
sands of families down to ruin. The in- 
vestigation into the causes of these failures 
has brought out transactions which make 
ordinary people ask whither English hon- 
esty has gone. Yet there has been no ad- 
equate punishment of the principal offend- 
ers, nor does any ge sg seem likely 
to be arrived at. ‘The silk trade is said to 
be in a bad way, and the fault is laid on 
the French treaty. It was shown a year or 
two since that fifty per cent. of hemp was 
worked up into English silk. May not this 
too have had something to do with the de- 
cline? It was proved in the Lancet, aftera 
series of elaborate investigations, that the 
smaller retail trade throughout the country 
was soaked with falsehood through and. 
through. Scarcely one article was sold in 
the shops frequented by the poor, which 
was voile the thing which it pretended to 
be. Last year there was an outcry about 
weights and measures: attention was called 
to the subject in the House of Commons. by 
Lord Eustace Cecil; and perhaps of all the 
moral symptoms of the age, the most sig- 
nificant is the answer which was given on 
that occasion by the Board of Trade. The 
poor were and are the chief sufferers by 
fraud of this kind. Mr. Bright has risen to 
distinction as the poor man’s friend; and 
those and the analogous complaints, with 
the general approbation of the great Liberal 
ay. he treated with impatient ridicule. 

e spoke of adulteration as a natural con- 
sequence of competition. For false weights 
and measures, h said that accuracy was 
practically impossible; and with a courage 
inspired doubtless by contempt of his audi- 
ence he dared to add, that tradesmen were 
as often found to have their weights too 
large as too small. Of course they have ;. 
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and well the police know why. The dis- 
honest retail dealer keeps one set of weights 
by which he buys, and another by which he | 
sells: and Mr. Bright’s defence did but! 
double the weight of the accusation. If a! 
grocer gives me fourteen ounces of tea, 
when I pay him for a pound, I am indiffer- 
ently consoled by learning that a dealer in 
my spare garden produce had got a hun- 
dredweight and a half of potatoes out of 
me, when I suppose myself to be selling 
him but a huudredweight. If I buy what 
professes to be a silk umbrella, and I find 
myself in possession of an umbrella which 
is two parts hemp, I am as much robbed as 
if a thief had picked my pocket. I am 
told that I must take care of myself; that 
it is not the business of Government to save 
me from making a bad bargain. What is 
the business of Government? If caveat 
emptor is to be the rule, then why not caveat 
viator? Why the expense of maintaining 
a police? Many fine qualities are devel- 
oped in men — courage, prudence, readi- 
ness, presence of mind, skill in the use of 
weapons — if they are left to defend for 
themselves their persons and their purses. 
Mr. Bright’s reply to Lord Eustace Cecil 
will not have tended to remove the misgiv- 
ings with which foreign purchasers are 
watching the symptoms of English commer- 
cial morality. 

Once more: do we see our way so clearly 
through the growing perils from the trades’ 
unions? Weare told on all sides that Eng- 
lish manufactures cannot hold their ground 
against foreign competitors if the unions 
are to-dictate the wages at which the arti- 
sans are to work. Our monopoly of trade 
depends on our powers to undersell the 
foreigner in his own market: a very slight 
margin makes the difference. If the dicta- 
tion of the unions is allowed to destroy that 
margin by insisting on an advance with the 
revival of demand, the manufacturer’s profits 
are eaten up. His occupation passes from 
him to countries where men and masters 
can work together on terms more satisfac- 
tory to both of them. Has the solution of 
the problem been found so easy? Has the 
faintest ray of light as yet been thrown 
upon it? The unions and the master em- 
ployers are in a state of war, either open 
or at best suspended; and war is the most 
wasteful and ruinous of all means by which 
human differences can be adjusted. Every 
strike is a battle —a battle which deter- 
mines nothing — in which there is no glory 
to be gained, and no victory to be won! 
which does not widen the breach more ir- | 
reparably, while the destruction of property 
and the resulting ruin and devastation are | 
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immediate and incalculable. Where is 
there a sign that labour and capital are be- 
ginning to see their way to a reconciliation ? 
Political economy is powerless; and the 
statesman who relies for the stability and 
progress of England on an indefinite expan- 
sion of trade, must either possess an ‘in- 
sight marvellously deeper than that of 
common mortals, or must have a faith 
in economic principles in which, for our 
part, we are unable to share. 

But let us grant his conclusions. Sup- 

ose these difficulties overcome; suppose 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow swol- 
len till they have each a million inhabitants ; 
suppose Lancashire a universal workshop — 
a hundred thousand chimneys, the church 
spires of the commercial creed, vomiting 
their smoke into the new black heaven 
spread above them; Lancashire calico and 

orkshire woollen clothing every bare 
back in Asia; the knives and forks of Eu- 
rope supplied from Sheffield ; and Stafford- 
shire furnishing iron for the railways of four 
continents. Let Sir Samuel Baker convert 
the interior of Africa into an enormous 
cotton-field, and the Nile become a high- 
way, through which five million bales shall 
annually make their way into the Mersey. 
Let London expand to twice its present 
unwieldy size, its mendicancy and misery be 
absorbed, and the warehouses on the 
Thames become the emporium in which the 
produce of the world is absorbed and again 
dispersed among mankind. Let the most 
sanguine dream of the most enthusiastic 
political economist be realized. Let us 
imagine our people so enlightened by edu- 
cation as to understand and act upon the 
policy of honesty; harmony be established 
between employers and employed on an 
enlightened recognition of their mutual 
interests ; adulteration be thought as wicked 
as adultery, and the English brand on steel 
and calico once more accepted as a passport 
for excellence. Let us make an effort 
of imagination and concede that all this may 
be — well, and what then ? 

For a certain class of people — for the 
great merchants, great bankers, great shop- 
keepers, great manufacturers, whose busi- 
ness is to make money, whose whole 
thoughts are set on making money and 
enjoying the luxuries which money can 
command — no doubt, it would be a very 
fine world. _ Those who are now rich would 
grow richer; wealth in the modern sense of 
it would be enormously increased — suburb- 
an palaces would multiply, and conservato- 
ries and gardens, and iurther off the parks 
and pheasant preserves. Land would con- 
tinue to rise in value, and become more and 
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more the privilege of those who could afford 
the luxury of owning it. From these 
classes we hear already a protest against 
emigration. Keep our people at home, 
they say; we shall want them when trade 
revives. There may be no work for them 
at present. Their wives and little ones 
may be starving with cold and hunger. 
They may be roaming the streets in vagran- 
cy, crowding the casual wards or besieging 
the doors of the poor-houses: but still keep 
them — all will be well by and by. Mean- 
time let.the poor-rate rise; let the small 
householder in Whitechapel, himself strug- 
gling manfully for independence on the 
verge of beggary, pay six shillings in 
the pound to feed his neighbour who has 
sunk below the line. The tide will turn; 
labour will soon be in demand again. Our 
profits will come back to us, and the White- 
chapel householder may console himself 
with the certainty that his six shillings will 
sink again to three. 

But these classes, powerful though they 
may be, and in Parliament a great deal too 
powerful, are not the people of England; 
they are not a twentieth, they are not a 
hundredth part of it: and what sort of 
future is it to which under the present 
hypothesis the ninety-nine are to look for- 
ward? The greatness of a nation depends 
upon the men whom it can breed and rear. 
The prosperity of it depends upon its 
strength, and if men are sacrificed to money, 
the money will not be long in following 
them. How is the further development of 
England along the road on which it has 
been travelling at such a rate for the last 
twenty years likely to affect the great mass 
of the inhabitants of this island? We have 
conquered our present position because the 
English are a race of unusual vigour both 
of body and mind — industrious, energetic, 
ingenious, capable of great muscular exer- 
tion, and remarkable along with it for 
equally great personal courage. If we are 
to preserve our place we must preserve the 

ualities which won it. Without them all 
the gold in the planet will not save us. 
Gold will remain only with those who are 
strong enough to hold it; and unless these 
qualities depend on conditions which cannot 
be calculated, and which therefore need not 
be considered, the statesman who attends 
only to what he calls the production of 
wealth forgets the most important half of 
the problem which he has to solve. 

Under the conditions which I have sup- 
posed, England wou d become, still more 
than it is at present, a country of enormous 
cities. The industry on which its prosperity 
is to depend can only be carried on where 
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large masses of people are congregated 
together, and the tendency already visible 
towards a diminution of the agricultural 
population would become increasingly ac- 
tive. Large estates are fast devouring 
small estates; large farms, small farms; 
and this process would continue. Every 
economist knows that it must be so. Ma- 
chinery will supersede human hands. Cat- 
tle breeding as causing less expenditure in 
wages will drive out tillage. A single 
herdsman or a single engineer will take the 
place of ten or twenty of the old farm 
labourers. Land will rise in value. Such 
labourers as remain may be better paid. 
Such as are forced into the towns may earn 
five shillings where they now earn three; 
but as a class the village populations will 
dwindle away. Even now while the increase 
has been so great elsewhere, their number 
remains stationary. The causes now at 
work will be more and more operative. 
The people of England will be a town bred 
people. The country will be the luxury of 
the rich. 

Now it is against all experience that any 
nation can —_ remain great which does 
not possess, or having once possessed has 
lost, a hardy and abundant peasantry. 
Athens lost her dependencies, and in two 
generations the sun of Athens had set. 
The armies which made the strength of the 
Roman republic were composed of the small 
freeholders of Latium and afterwards of 
Italy. Whben Rome became an empire, 
the freeholder disappeared. The great 
families bought up the soil and cultivated it 
with slaves, and the decline and fall fol- 
lowed. by inevitable consequence. Tyre, 
Carthage, or if these antiquated precedents 
are to pass for nothing, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and afterwards the Low Coun- 
tries had their periods of commercial splen- 
dour. But their greatness was founded on 
sand. They had wealth, but they had no 
rank and file of country-bred men to fall 
back upon, and they sunk as they had risen. 
In the American civil war the enthusiastic 
clerks and shop-boys from the eastern cities, 
were blown in pieces by the Virginian 
riflemen. Had there been no western 
farmers to fight the south with men of their 
own sort, and better than themselves, the 
star banner of the Confederacy would still 
be flying ever Richmond. 

The life of cities brings with it certain 
physical consequences, for which no anti- 
dote and no preventive has yet been dis- 
covered. When vast numbers of people 
are crowded together, the air they breathe 
becomes impure, the water polluted. The 
hours of work are unhealthy, occupation 
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passed largely within doors thins the blood 
and wastes the muscles and creates a crav- 
ing for drink, which reacts again as poison. 
The town child rarely sees the sunshine ; 
and light, it is well known, is one of the 
chief feeders of life. What is worse, he 
rarely or never tastes fresh milk or butter ; 
or even bread which is unbewitched. The 
rate of mortality may not be perceptibly 
affected. The Bolton operative may live 
as long as his brother on the moors, but 
though bred originally perhaps in the same 
country home he has not the same bone and 
stature, and the contrast between the chil- 
dren and grandchildren will be increasingly 
marked. Any one who cares to observe a 
athering of operatives in Leeds or Brad- 
ord and will walk afterwards through Bev- 
erly on a market day, will see two groups 
which comparing man to man are like pig- 
mies beside giants. A hundred labourers 
from the wolds would be a match for a 
thousand weavers. The tailor confined to 
his shop board has been called the ninth 
part of aman. There is nothing special in 
the tailor’s work so to fractionize him be- 
yond other indoor trades. We shall be 
breeding up a nation of tailors. In the 
great engine factories and iron works we 
see large sinewy men, but they are invaria- 
bly country born. Their children dwindle 
as if a blight was on them. Artisans and 
operatives of all sorts who work in confine- 
ment are so exhausted at the end of their 
day’s labour that the temptations of the 
drink-shop are irresistible. As towns grow 
drunkenness grows, and with drunkenness 
comes diminished stamina and physical de- 
crepitude. 
he sums spent by English town opera- 
tives on gin and beer almost equals a second 
revenue; while every shilling swilled away 
is so much taken from the food and clothes 
of the children. In the country villages 
habits of life are different. The landlord 
can use his authority to remove or diminish 
temptation; but restraint in towns is with 
general consent regarded as impossible ; no 
parish board, no government dares _ inter- 
fere ; education, religion, philanthropic per- 
suasion are equally powerless, and the rate 
of consumption of intoxicating liquors 
(usually at present poisonous as well as in- 
toxicating), in proportion to the population, 
increases every year. The conditions under 
which the town operative works all encour- 
age a reckless tendency: many occupations 
are themselves deadly, and the cry is for a 
short lifeanda merry one. Employment at 
best is fitful. The factory hand is generally 
= earning overflowing wages. Then 
ad times come, and he works but three days 
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a week, or four, or none. He is improvident 
in his abundance. His hand to mouth ex- 
istence is unfavourable to the formation of 
habits of prudence. As a rule, he saves 
little, and the little is soon gone. The fur- 
niture goes to the pawnshop, and then 
comes want and starvation; and any shil- 
ling that he can earn he carries to the 
gin-palace, where he can forget the hunger- 
stricken faces which he has leftat home. His 
own fault, it is said; but when particular 
tendencies show themselves uniformly in 
particular bodies of men, there must be 
causes at work to account for them. And 
besides drunkenness there are other dis- 
eases, not peculiar to towns, perhaps, but 
especially virulent and deadly there, which 
tend equally to corrupt the blood and 
weaken the constitution. Every great city 
becomes a moral cesspool, into which 
profligacy has a tendency to drain, and 
where, being shut out from light, it is amen- 
able to no control. The educated and the 
wealthy live apart in their own streets and 
squares. The upper half of the world know 
nothing of the under, nor the under of the 
upper. In the village the squire and the 
parson at least know what is going on, and 
can use authority over the worst excesses ; 
where men are gathered in multitudes it is 
impossible. Disease and demoralisation go 
hand in hand undermining and debilitating 
the physical strength, and overcivilization 
creates in its own breast the sores which 
may one day kill it. 

I have spoken of the effect of modern city 
life upon the body: it would be easy were 
it likely to be of any service to say more of 
its effect upon the mind. In those past 
generations, when English character was 
moulding itself, there was a virtue specially 
recognized among us called content. We 
were a people who lived much by custom. 
As the father lived, the son lived; he was 
nr of maintaining the traditions and 

abits of his family, and he remained in the 


same position of life without aspiring to rise 


from it. The same family continued in the 
same farm, neither adding to its acres nor 
diminishing them. Shop, factory, and 
warehouse were handed down with the same 
stationary character, yielding constant but 
moderate profits, to which the habits of 
life were adjusted. Satisfied with the share 
of this world’s goods which his situation in 
life assigned to him, the tradesman aspired 
no higher, endeavouring only in the words 
of the antiquated catechism, ‘‘to do his 
duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased God to call him.” Throughout the 
country there was an ordered, moderate, 
and tempered contentedness, energetic — 
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but energetic more in doing well the work 
that was to be done, than in ‘ bettering” 
this or that person’s condition in life. 
Something of this lingers yet among the 
old-fashioned people in holes and corners 
of England ; but it is alien both to the prin- 
ciples and the temper of the new era. To 
push on, to climb vigorously on the slip- 
pery steps of the social ladder, to raise 
ourselves one step or more out of the rank 
of life in which we were born, is now con- 
verted into a duty. It is the condition 
under which each of us plays his proper 

art as a factor in the general progress. 

he more commercial prosperity increases, 
the more universal such a habit of mind be- 
comes. It is the first element of success 
in the course to which the country seems to 
be committing itself. There must be no 
rest, no standing still, no pausing to take 
breath. The stability of such a system 
depends, like the boy’s top, on the rapidity 
of its speed. To stop is to fall; to slacken 
speed is to be overtaken by our rivals. We 
are whirled along in the breathless race of 
competition. The motion becomes faster 
and faster, and the man must be unlike any- 
thing which the experience of humanity 
gives us a right to hope for, who can either 
retain his conscience, or any one of the 
nobler qualities in so wild a career. 

Is such a state of things a wholesome 
one? Is it politically safe? Is it morally 
tolerable ? Ei it not certain for one thing 
that a competition, of which profit is the 
first object, will breed dishonesty as car- 
rion breeds worms? Much of it is certain 
to continue, unless England collapses alto- 
gether. Nothing but absolute failure will 
check the growth of manufactures among 
us; but is it absolutely necessary that the 
whole weight of the commonwealth should 
be thrown upon it? Is there no second or 
steadier basis to be found anywhere? I 
for one cannot contemplate the enclosure of 
the English nation within these islands with 
an increasing manufacturing population, 
and not feel a misgiving that we shall fail in 
securing even those material objects to 
which our other prospects are to be sacri- 
ficed. We shall not be contented to sink 
into a second place. A growth of popula- 
tion we must have to keep pace with the na- 
tions round us; and unless we can breed up 
oe of our people in occupations more 

ealthy for mind or body than can be found 


in the coal-pit and workshop—unless we 
preserve in sufficient numbers the purity 
and vigour of our race — if we trust entire- 
ly to the expansion of towns, we are sacri- 
cing to immediate and mean temptations 
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the stability of the empire which we have 
inherited. 

If we are to take hostages of the future 
we require an agricultural population inde- 
agg of and besides the towns. We 

ave no longer land enough in England 
commensurate with our present dimensions, 
and the land that we have lies under condi- 
tions whieh only a revolution can again di- 
vide among small cultivators. A convul- 
sion which would break up the great estates 
would destroy the entire constitution. It is 
not the law of the land, it is not custom, it 
is not the pride of family which causes the 
agglomeration. It is an economic law 
which legislation can no more alter than it 
can alter the law of gravity. 

The problem is a perfectly simple one. 
Other nations once less powerful or not 
more powerful than ourselves, are growing 
in strength and numbers, and we too must 
grow if we intend to remain on a level with 
them. Here at home we have no room to 
grow except by the expansion of towns 
which are already overgrown, which we 
know not certainly that we can expand. If 
we succeed it can be only under conditions 
unfavourable and probably destructive to 
the physical constitution of our people, and 
our greatness will be held by a tenure which 
in the nature of things must become more 
and more precarious. 

Is there then no alternative ? Once abso- 
lutely our own, and still easily within our 
reach, are our eastern and western colonies, 
containing all and more than all that we re- 
—. We want land on which to plant 

nglish families where they may thrive and 
multiply without ceasing to be Englishmen. 
The land lies ready to our hand. The col- 
onies contain virgin soil sufficient to employ 
and feed five times as many people as are 
now crowded into Great Britain and Ireland. 
Nothing is needed but arms to cultivate it, 
while here, among ourselves, are millions 
of able-bodied men unwillingly idle, clam- 
ouring for work, with their families starving 
on their hands. What more simple than to 
bring the men and the land together ? 
Everything which we could most desire ex- 
actly meeting what is most required is thrust 
into our hands, and this particular ‘moment 
is chosen to tell the colonies that we do not 
want them and they may go. The land, 
we are told impatiently, is no longer ours. 
A few years ago it was ours, but to save 
the Colonial Office trouble we made it over 
to the local governments, and now we have 
no more rights over it than we have over 
the prairies of Texas. If it were so, the 
more shame to the politicians who let drop 
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so precious an inheritance. But the colo- 
nies, it seems, set more value than we do 
on the prosperity ofthe empire. They care 
little for the profit or pleasure of individual 
capitalists. They see their way more clear- 
ly perhaps because their judgment is not 
embarrassed by considerations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s budget. Con- 
scious that their relations with us cannot 
continue on their present footing, their am- 
bition is to draw closer to us, to be ab- 
sorbed in a united empire. From them we 
have no difficulty to fear, for in consenting 
they have everything to gain. They are 
proud of being English subjects. Ever 
able-bodied workman who lands on their 
shores is so much added to their wealth as 
well as ours. An emigration even by mil- 
lions would be infinitely welcome to them. 
They will absorb our people as fast as we 
can send them out, while in desiring to re- 
main attached to England they are consult- 
ing England’s real interests as entirely as 
their own. Each family as it establishes 
itself will be a fresh root for the old tree, 
struck into a new soil. 

And yet statesmen say it is impossible. 
Wealthy England cannot do what wretched 
Treland was able to do, and transport those 
whom she can no longer feed to a place 
where they can feed themselves, and to her- 
self be a support instead of a burden. Im- 

ossible! The legislative union with Scot- 
and was found possible, and there were 
rather greater difficulties in the way of that 
than those which obstruct a union with the 
colonies. The problem then was to recon- 
cile two nations which were hereditary ene- 
mies. The problem now is but to reunite 
the scattered fragments of the same nation, 
and bridge over the distance which divides 
them from us. Distance frightens us; but 
steam and the telegraph have abolished dis- 
tance. A Cornish miner and his family can 
now emigrate to the Burra Burra with 

reater ease, and ata less expense, than a 

undred years ago they could make their 
way to a Lancashire coal-pit. St. George's 
Channel at the time of the union with Ire- 
land was harder to cross in stormy winter 
weather than the Atlantic is at present. Be- 
fore the Panama railway was opened, and 
the road to California lay round Cape Horn, 
London was as near it as New York: yet 
California was no less a State in the Ameri- 
can Union. England would not hold the 
place which now belongs to her had there 
not been statesmen belonging to her capa- 
ble of harder achievements than reattaching 
the colonies. It is not true that we are de- 
terred by the difficulties. If there was the 
will to do it, if there was any real sense that 
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the interests of the country required it, the 
difficulties would be found as unsubstantial 
as the proverbial lions which obstruct the 
path of the incapable. We are asked con- 
temptuously how it is to be done. We ask 
in return, do you wish it to be done? for if 
you do your other question will answer it- 
self. either the terms of the federation, 
the naturé of the Imperial council, the func- 
tions of the local legislatures, the present 
debts of the colonies, or the apportionment 
of taxation, would be found problems hard 
of solution, if the apostles of laissez-faire 
could believe for once that it was not the 
last word of political science. 

For emigration, the first step is the only 
hard one; to do for England what Ireland 
did for itself, and at once spread over the 
colonies, the surplus population for whom 
we can find no employment at home. Once 
established on a great scale; emigration 
supports itself. Every Irishman who now 
goes to the United States, has his expenses 
paid by those who went before him, and 
who find it their own interest being settled 
where there is such large elbow-room to at- 
tract the labour of their friends. It would 
cost us money — but so do wars; and for a 
great object we do not shrink from fighting. 
Let it be once established that an English- 
man emigrating to Canada, or the Cape, or 
Australia, or New Zealand, did not forfeit 
his nationality, that he was still on English 
soil as much as if he was in Devonshire or 
Yorkshire, and would remain an English- 
man while the English empire lasted; and 
if we spent a quarter ef the sums which 
were sunk in the morasses at Balaclava in 
sending out and establishing two millions 
of our people in those colonies, it would 
contribute more to the essential strength of 
the country than all the wars in which we 
have been entangled from Agincourt to 
Waterloo. No further subsidies would be 
needed to feed the stream. Once settled 
they would multiply and draw their relations 
after them, and at great stations round the 
globe there would grow up, under condi- 
tions the most favourable which the human 
constitution can desire, fresh nations of 
Englishmen. So strongly placed, and with 
numbers growing in geometrical propor- 
tion, they would be at once feeding places 
of our population, and self-supporting im- 
perial garrisons themselves unconquerable. 
With our roots thus struck so deeply into 
the earth, itis hard to see what dangers, in- 
ternal or external, we should have cause to 
fear, or what impediments could then check 
the indefinite and magnificent expansion of 
the English empire. 

There is one more element in the ques- 
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tion which must not be passed over. These 
are not days for small states: the natural 
barriers are broken down which once di- 
vided kingdom from kingdom; and with the 
interests of nations so much intertwined as 
they are now becoming, every one feels the 
benefit of belonging to a first-rate Power. 
The German States gravitate into Prussia, 
the Italians into Piedmont. While we are 
talking of dismembering our empire, the 
Americans have made enormous sacrifices 
to preserve the unity of theirs. If we throw 
off the colonies, it is at least possible that 
they may apply for admittance into the 
American Union; and it is equally possible 
that the Americans may not refuse them. 
Canada they already calculate on as a cer- 
tainty. Why may not the Cape and Australia 
and New Zealand follow? An American 
citizen is a more considerable person in the 
world than a member of the independent 
republic of Capetown or Natal; nn should 
the colonists take this view of their inter- 
ests, and should America encourage them, 
what kind of future would then lie before 
England? Our very existence as a nation 
would soon depend upon the clemency of 
the Power which would have finally taken 
the lead from us among the English speak- 
ing races. If Australia and the Cape were 
American we could not hold India, except 
at the Americans’ pleasure. Our commerce 
would be equally at their mercy, and the 
best prospect for us would be to be one 
day swept up into the train of the same 
grand confederacy. 

It is easy to s&y that we need not quar- 
rel with America, that her interests are 
ours, that we mean to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with her, with such other common- 
places. From the day that it is confessed 
that we are no longer equal to a conflict 
with her, if cause of rupture should unhap- 

ily arise, our sun has set: we shall sink as 
olland has sunk, into a community of 
harmless traders, and leave to others the 
place which once we held, and have lost 
the energy to keep. 

Our people generally are too much oc- 
cupied with their own concerns to think of 
matters which do not personally press upon 
them, and our relations with the colonies 
have drifted into a condition which it is 
agreed on all sides must now be modified 
in one direction or another. Statesmen 
whe ought to have looked forward have al- 
lowed the question to take its own course, 
till they have brought separation to the 
edge of consummation. The breaking up 
of our empire, however, cannot be com- 
pleted till the country has had an opportu- 
nity of declaring its pleasure, and if the 
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nation is once roused into attention, pricked 
it may be, into serious thought by the inex- 
orable encroachments of the poor-rate, it 
may yet speak in tones to which the deafest 
olitical doctrinaire will be compelled to 
isten. A very short time will probably see 
some decision taken for goodorevil. Rep- 
resentatives from the colonies are said to be 
coming here in the spring,* to learn what 
they are to look to, and the resolutions then 
arrived at will be of immeasurable moment 
to their fortunes and to ours. It is no 
party question, all ranks, all classes are 
equally interested; manufacturers in the 
creation of new markets, landowners in the 
expansion of soil which will remove, and 
which probably alone can remove, the dis- 
content with their increasing monopoly at 
home. Most of all is it the concern of the 
working men. Let broad bridges be es- 
tablished into other Englands, and they 
may exchange brighter homes and brighter 
prospects for their children for a life which 
is no life in the foul alleys of London and 
Glasgow; while by relieving the pressure 
at home they may end the war betwen mas- 
ters and men, and solve the problems of: 
labour which trades unions can never solve. 
That emigration alone can give them ptr- 
manent relief, the working men themselves 
will ultimately find out. We cannot save 
the millions of Irish. That portion of her 
volumes the sibyl has burnt already. Are 
we to wait till our own artisans, discovering 
the hopelessness of the struggle with capi- 
tal, and exasperated by hunger and neglect, 
follow in millions also the Irish example, 
carry their industry where the Irish have 
carried theirs, and with them the hearts and 
hopes and sympathies of three quarters of 
the English nation ? 


Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo! 


If Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Odger are in- 
different, we appeal to Mr. Disraeli. This 
is one of those Imperial concerns which the 
aristocracy, lifted by fortune above the 
temptations and necessities of trade, can 
best afford to weigh with impartiality. 
They too may find motives of prudence to 
induce them to turn it over in their minds. 
There are those who think that if the colo- 
nies are cut off, if the English people un- 
derstand that they are closed in once for all 
within the limits of their own island, that 


* Unfortunately they are not coming. Since this 
article was written, Lord Granville has epee sep- 
aration one step nearer by throwing cold water on 
the proposal. He says that he does not desire the 
colonies to leave us, but he takes pains to exhibit his 
indifference whether —_ go or ven and it is this 
indifference, so ostentatiously displayed, which is 
the active cause of alienation. 
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they have no prospects elsewhere unless they 
abandon their country and pass under an- 
other flag, the years that the present land 
laws would last unmodified may be counted 
on the fingers of a single hand. 


From All the Year Round. 
A DRIFT FOR LIFE. 


Tue Great Central Pacific Railway, just 
opened across the whole continent of Ame- 
rica from sea to sea, runs in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the wildest terri- 
tories now left to explorers. There is, 
ppstonter'y. one district beyond the Rocky 

ountains, marked on the map as_ be- 
longing partly to the State of Utah, and 
partly to that of Colorado, which has 
scarcely ever been ne until the last 
two years, and which contains some of the 
strangest scenery in the world. It consists 
of a series of high table-lands in steps, one 
behind the other, seamed with gulfs or 
chasms thousands of feet deep at the 
bottom of which run the rivers. It is com- 
pletely barren, as every drop of water 
drains off at once from the surface above: 
an arid desert, with no vegetation beyond 
a prickly scrub or a distorted cactus. 
Whether these extraordinary fissures, called 
cafions, are volcanic rents in the earth, 
or have been produced by the action of 
the rivers themselves, or by both together, 
is a geological point not yet decided. In 
some of the shallower ravines trees are to 
be found growing by the beds of the 
streams and in their broken sides, and an 
enormous cactus is mentioned which often 
reaches forty feet in height, but the deeper 
clefts are more like immense drains than 
anything el8e, sometimes even larger at 
the bottom than the top, where the softer 
rock is worn by the water and not more 
than a hundred feet wide; the sun scarcely 
penetrates to such enormous depths, the 
soil is washed away by the floods, and 
there is scarcely any footing for plants or 
shrubs. 

The only white men who have hitherto 
explored this inhospitable region have been 
the ‘‘ prospectors ” or seekers for gold, and 
latterly some of the Yankee pioneers in 
search of ‘‘new tracks.” One of these, 
General Palmer, is quoted by Dr. Bell in 
his recent interesting work on these re- 
gions,* as follows : ‘‘ Suddenly there yawned 
at our feet, without the least previous in- 
dication, one of those fearful chasms with 


* New Tracks in North America, by W. A. Bell. 
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its precipitous sides hundreds of feet dee 
and apparently so narrow that you hoody 
realize the fact that, before you can con- 
tinue your march you must either find a 
place sufficiently broken to descend and 
mount again on the other side with your 
loaded mules, or consume days in heading 
the inexorable channel.” On one occasion, 
he with his party of soldiers had decided 
on going down and travelling in the bed 
of the stream, following an Indian trail, 
when upon reaching a spot where the cliffs 
in the rear, ahead, and above, looked like a 
grey coffin, they suddenly heard a horrible 
war-whoop echoing as if all the savages in 
the Rocky Mountains were upon them, and 
they received a perfect shower of arrows 
and bullets, followed by the rolling down 
of enormous stones on their heads by the 
stealthy Apache Indians. In this case 
General Palmer's force was large enough 
to send two scaling parties, who mounted 
the cliff like cats, took the Indians in the 
rear and put them to flight; but, says he, 
if the soldiers had been fewer in number 
they must all have been killed. 

The hero, however, of cafion explorers, 
though an involuntary one, is a certain 
James White, whose story, as given by 
Dr. Bell, follows here somewhat stewed 
down as it were. 

In the spring of 1867 a small party 
of Yankee prospectors having heard that 
small lumps of gold had been seen in the 
pouch of an Indian from that district, set off 
to try their luck. At the miserable village 
called Colorado city, situated on the last 
hem of the known land, they heard such 
an account of the hardships of the country 
and the dangers from the Indians, that one 
of the party fell off. The other three, with 
two pack mules to carry their provisions, 
mining tools, and blankets, travelled on in 
a south-western direction four hundred 
miles beyond all trace of the white man. 
They found a little gold, on ‘ striking” 
the San Juan, but not enough to satisfy 
them, and went on another hundred miles 
or so, into the wilderness, until they 
reached the great cafion of the Colorado 
river, by no means: at its deepest part. 
They and their animals were suffering 
sadly from thirst, and the only water was 
foaming and dashing like a silver thread 
two thousand feet below, at the bottom of 
perpendicular cliffs. They pushed on, 
hoping to find a place by which they might 
climb down. After a most toilsome day 
among the rough rocks, they succeeded 
in discovering a smaller cafion, where a 
stream made its way into the main river; 
and got at last to the bottom, where they 
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encamped. They were much disheartened 
and talked of returning home. Captain 
Baker, however, kept up their spirits, and 
sang songs over the camp-fire, and when 
they started next morning they were in very 
good heart. They were climbing the pre- 
cipitous bank, Baker in front, then James 

hite, lastly, Strole with the mules, when 
suddenly they heard the war-whoop of the 
Apache, the most cowardly and cruel of 
the Indian tribes thereabouts. A shower 
of bullets and arrows followed, poor Baker 
fell immediately, and though he raised him- 
self against a rock and fired in return, he 
called out to the others who were hurrying 
up to his help, ‘* Back, boys, save your- 
selves, I’m dying!” They stood by him 
nevertheless, till the breath left his body, 
firing on the Indians as they came up. 
The delay of the wretched Apache in scalp- 
ing the dead body enabled the two men to 
rush down the chasm once more, secure the 
arms, a stock of provisions, and the 
‘‘lariats” of the mules. There was no 
chance of saving the animals. 

It was quite impossible to escape by the 
upper country, where they were certain to 
fall into the hands of the Indians, and they 
followed the stream for four hours, when it 
flowed into the great Colorado at a low strip 
of ‘*bottom land,” where the cold grey 


walls, which must here have been two 
thousand feet high, hemmed them in, and 
there was no possible outlet but along the 


river itself. A good deal of drift-wood lay 
on the shore, and they put together a 
frail raft of three trunks of the cotton-tree, 
about ten feet long and eight inches in 
diameter, fastened with their mule ropes, 
and then picked out a couple of stout poles 
to serve as paddles to guide it. It is a 
proof how little they realized the frightful 
security of their prison walls that they 
waited until the moon went down for fear 
they should be seen by Indians. About 
midnight they launched their miserable raft, 
and went rushing down the yawning cafion, 
tossing and whirling about in the eddies, 
and dashing against the rocks in the dark. 
Early in the morning they found a place 
where they could land, but the walls seemed 
to be increasing in height. They strength- 
ened their raft, and ate some of their food, 
which was by this time quite soaked. The 
width of the cafion seemed to them some 
sixty or seventy yards, and the current car- 
ried them about three miles an hour. That 
day they reached the confluence with the 
Rio Grande, but the two rivers were hardly 
wider, though deeper, than the one; the 
depth of the fissure at this point is estimat- 
ed, by trigonometrical estimates made 
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afterwards, to be about four thousand feet, 
with pinnacles of immense height standing 
out in places. At night they fastened them- 
selves to a rock, or hauled up their raft on 
some ‘‘ bottom land.” The perpendicular 
walls were composed of grey sand-rock, the 
lower portions worn smooth by the action 
of floods, up to about forty feet. A little 
line of blue sky showed high above them, 
but the sun shone only for an hour or so in 
the day—it was a dark gloomy abyss, 
where nothing grew, and not so much as a 
bird was to be seen. Every now and then 
they shot past side cafions, which looked 
black and forbidding, like cells in the walls 
of a massy prison. They remembered, 
however, that Baker had told them the 
town of Colville was at the mouth of the 
cafion where the river Colorado entered the 
plain. They thought they could make 
their provisions last five days, and ‘‘ surely 
such wonderful walls could not last for 
ever.” 

Before long, they reached what they be- 
lieved to be the opening into the San Juan 
river, and attempted to turn the raft into it ; 
but the swift current drove them back, the 
water reached from wall to wall, and there 
was no possibility of landing. Still they 
floated on, every bend seeming to take 
them deeper into the bowels of the earth; 
the walls above appeared to come closer 
and shut out more of the narrow belt of sky ; 
to make the shadows blacker, and redouble 
the echoes. They were constantly wet, but 
the water was comparatively warm (it was 
August), and the currents were more reg- 
ular than they had expected. Strole steered, 
and often set the end of the pole against a 
rock while he leaned with his whole weight 
on the other end to push off the raft. On 
the third day they heard a deep roar of 
waters, the raft was violently agitated, and 
seemed as if it must be whirled against a 
wall which barred all further progress. 
The river, however, made a sharp bend, 
and they saw before them a long vista of 
water lashed into foam, and pouring through 
a deep gorge full of huge masses of rock 
fallen from above. The raft swept on, 
shivering as if the logs would break up; 
the waves dashed over the men, and they 
seemed to be buried under them. Strole 
stood up with his pole to attempt to guide 
their course, when suddenly they plunged 
down a chasm amidst the deafening roar, 


‘and, with a shriek which went to the soli- 


tary survivor’s heart, the poor fellow fell 
back and sank into the whirlpool amidst the 
mist and spray. White still clung to the 
logs, and in a few minutes found himself in 
smooth water, floating fast away. It was 
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nearly night, the provisions had all been 
washed away, and the raft seemed to be 
coming to pieces. He succeeded, however, 
in getting it on to some flat rocks, and 
there he sat all night, thinking over his hor- 
rible loneliness, and wishing he had died 
with Baker fighting the Indians; but when 
he remembered home, he says he resolved 
**to die hard, and like a man.” 

At dawn he strengthened his raft and 
once more put off, taking the precaution of 
lashing himself to his logs; he passed over 
a succession of rapids where the river must 
have fallen, he thinks thirty or forty feet in 
a hundred yards, and was blocked with 
masses of stone; he was whirled about and 
thumped and submerged, until at last the 
fastenings of the upper end of the raft gave 
way and it spread out like a fan; the rope, 
however, held him firm, and when he float- 
ed into calmer water he managed to get 
upon a rock, and once more contrived to 
fasten the logs together. 

Some miles below this, he reached the 
mouth of another great river, the Chiquito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and where 
the current was at right angles to the main 
stream: causing a large and dangerous 
whirlpool in a black chasm on the opposite 
shore. He saw it from a long way off, but 
the Colorado current was so strong that he 


hoped with his pole to guide himself straight. 
But when he reached the meeting of the 
waters, the raft suddenly stopped, swung 


round as if balancing ona point, and was 
then swept into the whirlpool; he felt as if 
all exertion were now fruitless, dropped his 
pole and fell back on his raft, hearing the 
gurgling water, and expecting to be plunged 
into it. He waited for death with his eyes 
closed. Presently he felt a strange swing- 
ing motion and found that he was circling 
round and round, sometimes close to the 
vortex, sometimes thrown by an eddy to 
the outer edge. He remembers looking up 
and seeing the blue belt of sky and some 
red clouds, showing that it was sunset in 
the upper world, five thousand feet or more 
above him. He grew dizzy and fancies he 
must have fainted, for, when he again be- 
came conscious, the sky had grown dark 
and night shadows filled the cafion. Then 
as he felt the raft sweeping round in the 
current, he suddenly rose on his knees and 
asked God to helphim. ‘In my very soul I 
prayed, O God, if there is a way out of this 
fearful place show it to me, take me out! ” 
It was the only moment, says the narrator 
who wrote down what he had heard from 
White himself, that the man volunteered 
any information; the rest came out only 
with close questioning, ‘‘ but here his some- 
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what heavy features quivered, and his voice 
grew husky.” Suddenly he felt a different 
motion in the raft, and, peering into the 
dark, found that he had left the whirlpool 
at some distance, and that he was in the 
smoothest current he had yet seen. One 
of his questioners smiled at this part of the 
story, and he said with emotion: ‘* It’s 
true, Bob, and I’m sure God took me out !” 

After this the course of the river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp turns; the 
current was very slow, the flat precipitous 
walls were of waite sand-rock upon which 
the high-water marks showed strongly, forty 
feet above. And here it was found after- 
wards by barometrical observations, to be 
nearly seven thousand feet in height. The 
deepest part, in fact, of the caiion is be- 
tween the San Juan and the Colorado 
Chiquito. The wretched man’s clothes 
were torn to shreds, he was constantly wet, 
every noon the sun blazed down, burning 
and blistering his uncovered body. Four 
days had dragged on since he had tasted 
food, hunger seemed almost to madden him, 
and as the raft floated on he sat looking 
into the water, longing to jump in and have 
done with his misery. On the fifth day he 
saw a bit of flat land with some mesquit 
bushes onit: a relief after the utter absence 
of any living thing; he had seen no plants, 
nor animals, nor birds, at that dreary 
depth. He managed to land, and ate the 
green pods and leaves, but they seemed 
only to make him more hungry. 

The rocks now became black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the 
wall, and here and there a bush; they were 
becoming gradually lower, though he was 
unconscious of it. He had been six days 
without food, it was eleven since he started, 
and he was floating on almost without any 
sensation, when he heard voices and saw 
men beckoning from the shore; a momen- 
tary strength came to him, he pushed 
towards them, and found himself among a 
tribe of Yampais Indians who have lived for 
many years on a strip of alluvial land along 
the bottom of the cafion, which is here 
somewhat wider, and the trail to which, from 
the upper world, is known only to them- 
selves. One of the Indians made fast the 
raft, another seized White roughly and 
dragged him up the bank, and began to 
tear away the remains of his shirt, and was 
doing the same by his trousers, when a 
third interfered. White could not speak, 
but pointed to his mouth, and they gave him 
some meat and roasted mesquit beans. Ile 
stayed with them all night; next morning, 
having found out by signs that he might 
reach the dwellings of the white men in 
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about ‘‘two suns,” by the river, he once 
more pushed off. He had still a revolver 
left tied on to the logs, with which he pur- 
chased half a dog and some more beans. In 
spite of good resolutions, the temptation of 
food was too great, and he ate all he had, 
on the first day. For three more days he 
floated on; the prison walls must now have 
been gradually expanding and lowering, 
but he had grown so weak that he lay ut- 
terly exhausted, indifferent to life and death, 
having given upallhope. On the third day, 
however, from leaving the Indians, and the 
fourteenth from first starting, he heard 
voices and the plash of oars. He under- 
stood the words he heard, though he could 
not reply; he found himself lifted into a 
boat, he had reached the open world, and 
the battle of life was won. 

The people of the Mormon settlement of 
Colville treated ‘this waif out of the 
bowels of the unknown cafion” with the 
greatest kindness; but he was long in re- 
covering ; they declared that they had never 
seen such a wretched-looking creature ; his 
feet, legs, and body were literally flayed 
from exposure to the scorching rays of the 
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sun, when drenched with wet. His reason 
at first seemed almost gone, his eyes were 
hollow and dreary, and though a great 
strong fellow of thirty, he stooped like an 
old man. It was calculated that he had 
floated above five hundred miles along this 
hitherto unexplored chasm; thereby solving 
a curious geographical problem, the great 
missing link between the Upper and Lower 
Colorado. It is not likely, at least at pres- 
ent, that any one will be bold enough to 
repeat the voyage. His story was taken 
down from his own lips by a Dr. Parry, 
who had been occupied in surveying the 
district, in order to discover *‘ minerals,” 
and to try to find a level route through the 
country. It is a curious proof of the close 
proximity in which these utterly wild dis- 
tricts are found in America, with the latest 
inventions of the nineteenth century, that 
the account of Colville in the following 
chapter mentions that ‘‘ steamers come four 
hundred miles up the river from the Pacif- 
ic,” as high as this Mormon town. 

Dr. Bell’s work contains much curious, 
new, and interesting information, and well 
merits reading. 





THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. — Sy- 
nopsis of the effects to be produced in this old 
stirring Romance, with the aid of the latest ap- 
plication of the Ghost Illusion; innumerable 
Spectres appear and disappear. Professor Pep- 
per and Mr. Pichler produce the startling nov- 
elty of Four Spirits emanating from One, and 
mysteriously returning to their ‘* shadowy 
homes.’? The midnight hour is * tolled,’’ when 
a skeleton, devised by Mr. Beale, is thrown on 
the disc, upon which is represented the Castle 
Hall. Black Beetles crawl in the Dungeon 
Vaults. The Brothers Wardroper unfold the 
story. — At 8.30, SATURDAY EVENING, the 
20th of November, at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC. 

An Advertisement from The Atheneum. 


Rattway Concussion as A Cause or Cata- 
ract, — The doctrine of reflex disturbances of 
nutrition is often illustrated by the opinions 
given in our law courts; but it appeared to be 
pushed rather to an extreme when, the other 
day, it was made to account for opacity of the 
lens, That a patient, says the British Medical 
Journal could have double incipient cataract as 
a direct consequence of spinal concussion is, 
perhaps, somewhat improbable as far as our 
knowledge of causes has yet taken us, If any 





disturbance of the nutrition of theeyeball should 
result in such connection, the opacity of the lens 
would ‘probably be a remote part of it, and by 
no means the single lesion. It is improbable 
that in such eyes any operation would be feasi- 
ble. Possibly, the report of the trial which we 
have seen is not accurate; but, if it be so, we ° 
certainly think that the medical witnesses went 
beyond scientific warrant, in supporting the pa- 
tient’s belief that the cataracts were the conse- 
quences of the accident, and in supplying the 
jury with data as to the expense of their removal. 


Mapan_e Grist died last week in Berlin, after 
a short illness. Giula Grisi was born in Milan 
in the year 1810, Her father was an officer of 
engineers in the army of Napoleon I., and her 
aunt, the once celebrated singer, Josephine 
Grassini. In 1828, she made her debut at Bo- 
logna as Emma, in Rossini’s Zelmira, but her 
success was such as to secure for her the first 
characters of: the lyric drama. We need not 
detail her triumphant career in the Italian and 
French theatres. In 1834 she appeared in Lon- 
don, and soon became an established favourite. 
Madame Grisi was first married to the Marquis 
de Melcy, from whom she was soon separated by 
the French legal tribunals; and afterwards be- 
came the wife of Mario, the celebrated tenor. 
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From Temple Bar. 
AW ACTING CHARADE: 
IN THREE SCENES, 

AS PERFORMED ON BOARD OF THE P. AND 0. 8. 8. 
“ CANDIA,” AND ELSEWHERE. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 

Captain Stretcher Master of an Austra- 
lian Clipper. 

His friend. 
A retired Coffee Plant- 
er from Ceylon. 
A learned Lady, who 
lets lodgin 
Belinda . Her Niece. “cal 
Susan .. - « . Her Servant. 
SCENE—ISLINGTON. 
Scene I. 
Street outside Miss Maze’s heuse at Islington. 
Caprain STRETCHER AND CLIVE. 

Siretcher.—Come, Everard, my boy; 
we have passed the regular Islington An- 
gel, and we must now be near the moorings 
of your angel. Let us take an observation. 
This is the number, according to your reck- 
oning. 

Clive. — Yes, this is the house; but I 
feel that I hardly care to enter it, after 
what we heard yesterday evening at your 
friend’s. Her cousins, who were talking 
about her, little knew who I was, or how 
deeply their words went to my heart. To 
think that Belinda should be going to be 
married to another — that she should have 
forgotten me so soon! 

Stretcher. —‘* So soon?” Why, my man, 
it is pretty near two years since I picked 
you off the wreck in the Indian Sea. ‘‘So 
soon?” Why, the lass cannot have seen 
you for twenty-four calendar months; and 
that makes seven hundred and thirty days 
from meridian to meridian, let alone the 
chance of leap-year. How can a fellow 
expect to be remembered for five thousand 
one hundred and ten watches? A girl’s 
memory ought to be made of chain-cable to 
stand such a strain. Most of them are of 
rather thin coir. 

Clive.—I have remembered even too 
strongly ; nor will I suspect her to have less 
truth or firmness than myself. Perhaps I 
wrong her in believing this report about her 
marriage. It may be the mere tittle-tattle 
of two gossip-gathering, scandal-sprink- 
ling, tea-squalling tabbies. It would in- 
deed be hard if it were true. Her aunt 
drove me from the house because I was 
poor. Thanks to Providence and you, 
that objection to me can now be made no 
longer. I wonder if she is at home. Hark ! 
they are playing. 

[Music within. 


Everard Clive ... 
Mr. Walter Wanderoo 


Miss Musidora Maze. 


Belinda is heard singing.] 





Betinpa’s Sona. 


“ HEAVILY 0’ER US THE SHAD- 
OWS ARE CLOSING. 


AIR —“‘ Rousseau’s Dream.” 


Heavily o’er us the shadows are closing: 
Dreary and chill sounds the fast-falling rain. 
Hence to the pillow, that knows no reposing — 
Hence, Love, never to view thee again — 
Parted for ever, 
Fate bids us sever, 
Never, oh, never, 
To meet, Love, again. 


Never again, at the long day’s decaying, 
Glad shall I watch for thy welcome of bliss, 
View the soft smile o’er thy gentle lip playing, 
a the fondness that glowed in thy 
Hopeless the morrow 
Must dawn o’er my sorrow — 
Why should love borrow 
Anguish like this? 


O’er my cold heart when the long grass is wav- 


ing, 
Swept by the night-breeze that sighs round 


my head, 
Mourn not for her, whom thou shrinkest from 


saving; 
Calm let me rest in that sorrowless bed. 
Misery, steeping 
My lone life in weeping, 
Harms not the sleeping, 
The sleep of the dead. 


Clive. —It is her voice. I must go in. 
But stop — what voice is that 2 


{Walter Wanderoo’s voice is heard within 
singing. ] 


WaANDEROO’s Sona. 


*“ DONT YOU REMEMBER MY 
GOING TO SEA?” 


Arr —“‘ Long, long ago.” 


Don’t you remember my going to sea, 
Long, long ago — long ago? 

Down at Southampton they tore you from me, 
Long, long ago — long ago. 

I was forced in my youth from my true love to 

art. 

I was etnies for tropical climates to start: 

My liver in danger as well as my heart, 
Long, long ago — long ago. 


I lived seven years upon curry and rice — 
Horribly slow — horribly slow! 

Now I’ve returned to have something that’s nice, 
In Paradise Row — Paradise Row. 

A nice English home, with an English fireside; 

Some nice English stout, and a nice English 

bride. 

Catch me again on the world’s t’other side; 

Not if I know — not if I know. 











AN ACTING 


Stretcher. — Well, Everard, what do you 
think of that angel’s melody ?—It seems 
that 


**There’s a sweet eastern cherub that sits up 
aloft, : 
To keep watch o’er the love of poor Jack.”’ 


Clive. — Do not jest at me. Oh, the tale 
is true! It must be that very coffee-plant- 
er, who, as we heard, is tomarry her. Oh, 
that all the rats on his estate were down his 
throat! Oh that he was made into curry 
for his own coolies! Oh that he was mace- 
rated in his own pulper! Oh 

Stretcher. — Say ‘‘Oh that he was up his 
own spout!” and you will complete your 
malediction. But I wish we could bring 
them to the window, and get a look at them. 
Try a song yourself, Clive. 

Clive. — Yes —there is evidently little 
fear of her being ready to recognize my 
voice. But, to make safe, I will not ven- 
ture on the old songs, but give them one 
of our sea-chaunts. 

Sone By CLIvE. 
*“ BLOW, BLOW, BREEZE OF THE 
MORNING. 
Air — “‘ Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen.”’ 
Blow, blow, breeze of the morning, 
Wake, wake, slumbering sea; 
Bright, bright day-gleams are warning 
Night and her cold shades to flee. 
Blow, blow, blow, blow, 
Bear the light bark o’er the sea. 


Stretcher. — They take no more notice of 
your inviting address than the wind took of 
it, when you sang that song last May, while 
we were becalmed on the line. But, come, 
look here. Here’s a bill up — ‘‘ Lodgings 
to let.” Let us ring, and say that we are 
on the lookout for apartments. It will be 
an excuse for getting on their deck and 
taking muster. 

Clive. — Yes. I should like the oppor- 
tunity of reconnoitring a little. They will 
hardly know me. This false hair and beard 
must be sufliciert disguise. 

Stretcher. — All right. But don’t you let 
them hear you talk too much. You must 
let me pull the stroke-oar in the conversa- 
tion department. 

Clive [aside] .—Yes—no fear about 
your doing that. [Zo him] Recollect what 
I told you about Miss Maze being ex- 
tremely scientific. 

Stretcher. —Tll take the hint. I'll spin 
her such yarns about antediluvians and 
cannibals, that she will think I must have 
been first-mate of Noah’s Ark, and first- 
cousin to Robinson Crusoe. 

Clive. — But have you really learned much 
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Stretcher. — Not the decimal part. of a 
dump. But what does that matter? Con- 
versation is to be conducted on principles 
like those of navigation. When the sails 
of your memory fail you, make free use 
of the auxiliary screw of your imagination. 
But let us make up our minds. Do you 
say ‘*‘ Ring”? 

Clive.— Yes. Ring. 

[Captain Stretcher rings the bell. 
from house, Susan.] 


Enter 


Susan. — There, my good men, there’s 
sixpence for you. Now do go away, and 
don’t make any more noise. 

Stretcher. — They take us for street mu- 
sicians! Why, my pretty lass, we want 
lodgmgs. May we come in? 

Susan.— Well, sir, I hardly know. 
There’s another gent looking about the 
apartments, and Missus wants to give up 
the day to study. She read yesterday a 
great speech of some professor about mon- 
keys, and she is going to write an essay 
on two of her ’ologies. It is to be on Com- 
parative Shin? — Swim? — Shim? — no, 
no, that’s not it. Ah, I recollect now. It 
is to be on Comparative Si-mi-a-to-logy 
and Anthropology. 

Stretcher. — And, pray, what may that 
mean P 

Susan. —I’m sure I don’t know; unless 
it is *‘ How comes it that some girls take 
fancies to monkey-like men?” or ‘* What 
sort of either man or monkey is likely to 
take a fancy to an old maid of fifty ?” 

Stretcher. —I should think that a ring- 
tailed. roarer would suit her best. And 
does your mistress encourage science in 
others ? 

Susan. — Oh yes. She gives me extra 
wages for what she calls correct termin- 
ology. Instead of talking of first and 
second floors, I say that I am going to 
sweep ‘‘the primary and secondary strata 
of the edifice.” Our gas is called our ‘‘lu- 
miniferous ether.” Our coals come in ‘ 
through the trap formation, our milk with 
the chalk. Our house accounts are all 
kept in algebra, except the breakages, and 
they go down as vulgar fractions. We 
have two elderly lodgers who make the 
stairs very sensible of the law of gravi- 
tation. 

Stretcher. — And I daresay you have some 
young ones who are very sensible of the 
law of attraction. 

Susan. — Missus gives dreadful offence 
to the lodgers sometimes by her science. 
A stout old party went away last week, 
because we called him, the ‘* Megalotheri- 





about natural history ? 


um.” He looked the word out in the Dix- 
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unary, and then told my missus that he did 
not consider himself to be a bigger beast 
than other people. Now, I daresay, she 
would call you a *‘ Marine Deposit.” 

Stretcher. — How very complimentary ! 
But let us come in. Tell Miss Maze that 
two travellers, two savans, have heard of 
her fame and wish to see both her and her 
lodgings. [aside] That will be a bait to her 
vanity as well as to her avarice. 

Susan. — Well, gentlemen, you may 
come in, but you must wait a little down in 
the parlour. When the other gentleman is 


gone, I will tell Miss Maze that you are 
here. 
[Ezeunt into the house, Susan singing.] 
Susan’s Sona. 


* FOLLOW, FOLLOW, OLD ADOR- 
ER.”’ 


Arr — “‘ Follow, follow over Mountain.” _ 


Follow, follow, old adorer, 
Follow, follow, and you’ll see 

The renowned Miss Musidora, 
If you’ll follow, follow me. 


End of Scene I. 


Scene II, 


Drawing-room in Miss Maze’s house. Miss 
Maze seated at a table with books, diagrams, 
§c., before her; Mr. Walter Wanderoo op- 
posite. Belinda in back-centre, near a piano. 


Miss Maze. — Really, Mr. Wanderoo, it 
is quite delightful to see under my roof such 
a representative of ‘* Ceylon’s spicy isle.” 
The atmosphere seems redolent of cassia 
and cinnamon. 

Wanderoo. —I was afraid, ma’am, that I 
should make it redolent of cavendish. As 
for our island being ‘‘ spicy,” all I can say 
is that it has got dreadfully slow of late 
years. 

Miss Maze. — That comes from the in- 
creasing gravity of your studious character. 
And do you really think this suburban domi- 
cile will suit one so accustomed as you are 
to ‘* the Far East”? 

Wanderoo.— Why, yes, I have some 
business at the East-end; and your Isling- 
ton omnibuses will be very convenient. 

Miss Maze. — We have some local advan- 
tages. Belinda, dear, tell Mr. Wanderoo 
all about our scientific institutions; espe- 
cially our Ladies’ College, our ‘+ Rights-of- 
Women-Protective-Pentonville-Palladium.” 

Belinda. — Well, aunt, you must know 
much more about the college than I do, as 
you are going to take a degree there. 

Wanderoo. — What! A graduate, Miss 
Maze? 
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Miss Maze. — Not at present. I am only 
in statu pupillari. But it isa long time 
since I was a freshwoman. I got through 
my smalls last spring, and I go out as a 
wrangler next term. But alas! I do not 
now feel sufficiently crammed. 

Wanderoo. — Madam, I had a bad break- 
fast, and I fully sympathise with you. Com- 
mand my co-operation for procuring either 
indoor or outdoor relief. 

Miss Maze.—Sir, you command my 
gratitude. Are you considered a good 
coach P 

Wanderoo. — Well, I hardly know. But 
the drivers on the Galle-Face used to think 
me a pretty good whip. But to revert to 
the interesting ceremony of cramming. 
Will you be good enough to have tiffin, or 
luncheon as you call it, ready for me here 
at two? Ihave an appointment in the City 
at one. But there is some time to spare. 
Will not Miss Belinda favour us with an- 
other song ? 

[ Belinda plays and sings.] 


“THOU ART NOT VERY FAIR 
LOVE.”’ 


Arr — On the Banks of Allan Water.”’ 


Thou art not very fair, Love, 
But fair enough for me; 
For the face [ little care, Love, 
So the heart a fond one be. 
An even soul I prize, Love, 
More than an even brow; 
And more than sun-bright eyes, Love, 
A sunny temper’s glow. 


If the lip that presses mine, Love, 
Be love’s own sacred seal, 
I never will repine, Love, 
Or to softer kisses steal. 
Other forms may have more grace, Love, 
But they woo me hence in vain; 
What are they to thy embrace, Love, 
By whom I’m loved again ? 


Wanderoo. — Thank you, miss. Very 
prettily sung; but the sentiment is more 
conjugal than complimentary. Well, I 
must be off now. Back at two sharp. We 
may consider the matter about the apart- 
ments settled. Good morning, ladies. 

[Exit Wanderoo. 

Miss Maze. — Now, Belinda, I do insist 
upon it that you do not give yourself any 
airs towards Mr. Wanderco. He is very 
rich; and I know that he is much taken with 


ou. 
Belinda. — Indeed, aunt, I know nothing 
of the kind. 
Miss Maze. —But I tell you I know bet- 
ter. I know what he said about you to your 
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cousins. I must and will see you Belinda 
Wanderoo. 

Belinda.— But, aunt, I have not yet for- 
gotten poor Everard. 

Miss Maze.— Belinda, Belinda, don’t 
let me ever hear you mention his name 
again. A presumptuous pauper! Besides, 
he has been drowned these two years. 

Belinda.— The ship was wrecked; but 
some may have escaped. 

[Enter Susan.] 

Miss Maze.— Well, handmaiden, what 
is the cause of your precipitate apparition ? 

Susan.— Oh, ma’am, there are two gen- 
tlemen, two learned gentlemen, waiting to 
see you. They say they are wandering 
savages. I believe they come from the 
Hantipods. 

Miss Maze.— What do you mean by 
domiciling them among the antipodes, or 
‘* hantipods,” as you callit in your aspirated 
and abbreviated articulation ? 

Susan.— Why, ma’am, they are like 
nothing on this side of the world; and as I 
have heard you say that the folks on the 
other side of the world are Hantipods, why 
I called these gents Hantipods also. That 
is why, ma’am. May I show them up ? 

Miss Maze.— Permission is accorded. 

[Exit Susan. 


Belinda.— I suppose, aunt, you do not 
want me to stay? 

Miss Maze.—Oh, no. You may leave 
the room to science and to me. 


[Exit Belinda. 
[Enter Captain Stretcher and Clive.} 


Stretcher.— Your servant, madam. I 
am Captain Stretcher, from the antarctic 
circle. This is Dr. Ponder. He is Profes- 
sor of Ominiscience in the Polynesian Pan- 
Gnosticon. He and I have long heard of 
the Metropolitan Minerva, Miss Musidora 
Maze. 

Miss Maze.— Sir, I felicitate myself. 

-[ Bows — all bow. 


Stretcher [walking towards piano]. — 
Ah, here is the instrument which we heard 
sound so melodiously. But the singer was 
still more exquisite. 

Miss Maze.— It was my niece. You can 
make her reappear, if these chords are 
summoned into vibrating vitality. Will 
gt a forth your blithe spirit in song? 

will accompany you, unless the tune is 
quite abnormal. PY 

Stretcher.— Oh no. ‘‘ Nora Creina” 
will do for the tune. The words were 
written by an old friend of ‘mine, who 
served on board a Queen’s ship. We call 
the song ‘* Ben Brace the British Sailor.” 
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Sone sy Caprain STRETCHER. 
* BEN BRACE THE BRITISH SAIL- 
OR.’’ 


AIR —“ Nora Creina.” 


Did you never hear of me? 
I’m Ben Brace the British Sailor; 
I was up the Euxine Sea 
To quell the Czar, that blustering railer. 
With Sir Edmund Lyons bold 
I sarved on board the Agamemnon ; 
When against the Rusky’s hold 
Mid shot and shell she closest stemmed on. 
Here’s my hand! By sea, or land, 
Cannonade, or. boarding-party, 
Battle-line, in storm or shine, 
I wil] stand by you, my hearty. 


. 


Next with gallant Captain Peel 
We boated up the Ganges waters: 
And made the rebel Sepoys feel 
England’s vengeance for their slaughters, 
By Lucknow and fell Cawnpore 
We made the hopes of Pandies founder; 
Foremost mid the battle’s roar 
We worked the four-and-twenty pounder. 
Here’s my hand! By sea, or land, 
Cannonade, or boarding-party, 
Battle-line, in storm or shine 
I will stand by you, my hearty. 


I’ve been iced in polar seas, 
I’ve slavers chased athwart the tropic; 
I’ve bombarded the Chinese, 
In spite of lubbers philanthropic. 
Steam-clad rams may turn out shams: 
Monitors may usher failures; 
But still the brave shall rule the wave: 
And who so brave as British sailors? 
Here’s my hand! By sea, or land, 
Cannonade, or boarding-party, 
Battle-line, in storm or shine, 
I will stand by you, my hearty. 


Miss Maze.— Patriotic, but boisterous. 
Your friend the professor seems to be quite 
mute. Does he not speak English? 

Stretcher.— Oh yes, he speaks all lan- 
guages — birds’ and beasts’ included ? 

Miss Maze.—Can he really converse 
with the fauna of every land? 

Stretcher.— He does not exactly articu- 
late the language of dumb animals; but he 
is able to think in them, and when he thinks 
so much he talks but little. In fact he is 
now thinking Kangaroo. 

Miss Maze.— What a Phascolotherious 
intellect! Is the Kangaroo form of thought 
highly logical ? 

Stretcher.— No, madam. It is like the 
animal itself—rather apt to jump to con- 
clusions. To correct the effects of it, my 
friend will probably to-morrow begin to 
think in the thought-language of an animal 
of a very different character. He will 
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think as a sloth, and then he will lie in bed 
by the week together. 

Miss Maze.— What a very inconvenient 
lodger! 

tretcher.— Do not say so, Miss Maze. 
The fact is that my friend and I wished to 
_ take lodgings here. 

Miss Maze.— Sir, you were anticipated 
only half an hour ago; my lodgings are 
let. 

[Miss Maze retires to back of the stage, 

Stretcher [to Clive].—Do you hear the 
fatal word, Everard? The lodgings are 
let. 

Clive.— There is an end of our scheme. 

Stretcher.— Tl try another. Do you go 
to the stonemason’s round tke corner, and 
buy a lot of lumps and broken stuff of all 
kinds. [ll join you directly. 

[Exit Clive. 

Stretcher [to Miss Maze].—I beg your 
pardon, madam; but besides wishing to be 
your lodgers, we hoped to have your opin- 
ion on some very remarkable fossils which 
we picked up in the Mountains of the 
Moon. Would you allow us to call again 
and to show them to you P 


Miss Maze.—I shall be proud and happy. | P 


This afternoon, if you please. Our new 


lodger, Mr. Wanderoo, will probably be 


here; but I am sure that he will be de- 
lighted with the scientific spectacle. Mean- 
while I must train down my intellect to the 
level of domestic duties. 
[Exit Miss Maze. 
Stretcher [solus].— Domestic duties ! — 
A pretty kind of a home you learned ladies 
® would make for a man! 
[Exit singing. 
Arr —“‘ My wife's at the Marquis of Granby.’’ 
My wife’s at the British Museum, 
Where she reads about Herculanéum; 
She writes in the Athenzum, 
And she won’t be ruled by me. 


End of Scene II. 


Scene IIL 


Miss Maze’s drawing-room,as in Scene II. 
Some lumps of stone on the table. Miss Maze 
seated at the table. Captain Stretcher near 
her. Clive seated at back of the stage. 


Wanderoo: [Enter Wanderoo, reciting.] 


*¢ The heavy hours are almost past, 
That part my grub and me; 
My longing eyes may hope at last 
A knife and fork to see.”’ 
[He starts back on seeing the table.) 





Wanderoo.— Ha! what is this? Stones 
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a of bread! And not even the cloth 
id! 

Miss Maze.— Sir, my niece is expediting 
the preparations for your refreshment in the 
lower regions. Meanwhile, you may revel 
in the society of the modern Pythagoras, 
Professor Ponder, and of the southern 
Ulysses, Captain Stretcher. 

[ They ali bow to each other. 


Pray be seated, and enjoy for a time ‘“‘ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

Wanderoo.— Oh, Ill sit down and chat 
with you and your friends till the cooking 
is finished, most willingly. But allow me 
to observe, Miss Maze, that the line which 
you quote about the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul is full of fallacies. How 
can there be reason without complete 
sense? And how can sense be complete if 
the sense of taste is sacrificed ? e flow 
of soul means the flow of spirits; and that 
cannot exist if there’s neither spirits, wine, 
nor beer upon the table. 

Stretcher.— You seem to have been un- 
lucky, sir, in the rations of talk that have 
been served out to your mess. 

Wanderoo.— Oh, I have heard pleasant 
alavers enough at times. By far the most 
interesting conversation that I remember, 
was one on the deck of the Simla, in the 
Red Sea, three weeks ago. It was the 
night before full-moon. We discussed what 
should be the first thing to order for dinner 
as soon as we reached England. 

Miss Maze.— What unmitigated mate- 
rialism! It must have been one of the 
coarser spirits of your band that originated 
such a dialogue. 

Wanderoo.— On the contrary, it was the 
prettiest girl of the party—the lovely 
young Lavinia Wilhelmina Seraphina Helps. 
**Second Helps” we used to call her, be- 
cause she always took twice of soup. We 
were looking at the image of the moon in 
the water. Lavinia sighed and said — 


‘© How dearly doth my weary spirit love 
To view, reflected in the placid deep, 
The spotless orb of the majestic moon — 
All white and tremulous in yielding lustre, 
Just like a mould of delicate blanc-mange.”’ 


Little Lieutenant Linkboy (an admirer 
of Lavinia’s), who was by, clasped his 
hands when he heard her, and exclaimed, 
**] will order a mould of blanc-mange 
directly I land at Southampton.” A stout 
indigo-planter interrupted him with a de- 
termined voice, and said, ‘‘I shall begin 
with something much more substantial. A 
dozen or so of oysters; and then a rump- 
steak, and a woodcock to follow.” ‘*I,” 
said a third, ‘‘ I mean to order a boiled leg 
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of mutton, not too much done—one that 
acknowledges your knife by looking, as 
Milton says, ‘celestial rosy red, love’s 
pro r hue.” ‘And I'll stick to roast 

ef,” said a fourth. ‘‘ Oh, the roast beef 
of Old England,” chorused several voices. 
Tripe, cod’s head and shoulder, turbot, 
fillet of veal, pork chops and tomato sauce, 
mince pies, Palestine soup, and lobsters, all 
found eloquent admirers among us. And at 
last we talked ourselves into such an appe- 
tite that we rushed in a body down the 
companion, seized the purser, and com- 

lled him to extemporize an extra supper 
in the saloon. 

Miss Maze.— Well, sir, now you have 
exhausted your pleasures of memory, you 
must regale yourself with the pleasures of 
imagination until your luncheon is an- 
nounced. 

Stretcher. — Suppose we whet our appe- 
tites in the meanwhile on these fossils, 
though they are rather dry diet. 

Miss Maze. — Indeed, these fragments 
of an old world are truly marvellous. They 
evidently belong to the pra-Mosaic era. 

Wanderoo. — Yes, I should say that such 
stones were by no means suited for mosaic 
work. ‘They are more fit for labour in the 
casual ward at St. Pancras. 

Miss Maze. —Sir, I fear that you are 
heedless of the arcana of science. Did you 


attend much to the zoology of your island? 
Did you keep many cobras as bow-wows ? 


Wanderoo.—*‘‘ Cobras!” ‘* Bow-wows!” 
What in the world do you mean? 

Miss Maze. — A delightful book on Cey- 
lon, that I have been reading, informs me 
that it is a common thing there for snakes 
to be employed as house-dogs. Your very 
fish are not classically mute like other fish. 
The fish at Batticaloa are heard to make 
enchanting melody beneath the evening 
waves. 

Stretcher. — Oh, that is nothing to what 
a friend of mine heard when he was six 
weeks on araft in the Pacific. When he 
whistled, the flying-fish used to soar up and 
sing like skylarks. He luckily had his fid- 
dle with him, and when he played it, the 
dolphins and porpoises used to come in 
shoals and dance all round him. 

Miss Maze.— Another instance of the 
dolphin’s well-known love for music. How 
very classical! It reminds me of the story 
of Arion. 

Stretcher. — Yes, madam, my friend was 
an Irishman; and his name was O’Ryan. 
But the story is quite true, I assure you. 

Wanderoo. — Pray, sir, what figures did 
the porpoises dance ? 

Stretcher. — Oh, generally ‘‘ up the mid- 
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dle and down again.” They dislike the 
Lancers, because it puts them in mind of 
being harpooned. 

[Enter Belinda and Susan.] 

Susan [to Wanderoo]. —'There’s a tele- 
gram just brought for you, sir. Your 
people in the City received it, and sent it 
round. 

Miss Maze.—You seem perturbed in 
spirit by your electrical intelligence. I 
hope it does not tell of any calamity. 

Wanderoo. — Oh, not much of a calamity : 
but a very great bore. It is from my wife, 
to say that she is coming up from South- 
ampton with the three children by the even- 
ing train. 

Miss Maze.— Your wife, sir? Your 
children? Three children did you say ? 

Wanderoo. — Yes, ma’am. Three chil- 
dren. I hope there’s nothing illegal in the 
odd number. 

Miss Maze. —Oh, no, sir. But when 
you took the lodgings I had no idea that 
you were encumbered with such matrimonial 
appendages. Besides, I heard you speak 
of how you had travelled all alone across 
France. 

Wanderoo. —So I did, ma’am, vid Mar- 
seilles. But I sent my wife and the other 
heavy luggage from Alexandria round to 
Southampton, labelled to be kept there till 
called for. I reckoned on having a quiet 
fortnight in London. It is an awful visita- 
tion. 

Miss Maze. — Indeed, sir, I do not think 
that our domestic arrangements are ade- 
quate for the due reception of such a 
patriarch. Three children did you say? I 
should feel quite embarrassed by so much 
innocence, 

Wanderoo. — Oh, if you want to be off 
our bargain about the lodgings, that’s soon 
settled. None of my traps have come in. 
I'll take a hansom to the telegraph office at 
once. Perhaps I may be in time to stop my 
wife — and then [singing] 

** Why I'll be happy yet.’’ 
[Exit Wanderoo, 

Miss Maze. — What an obdurate sepa- 
ratist! Belinda, dear, you have had a 
happy escape. 

Belinda.—Oh, aunt, how can you talk 
of such things before strangers? Come, 
Susan, we will go and put the rooms back 
in their old order, as Mr. Wanderoo is not 
going to occupy them. 

[Eaeunt Belinda and Susan, 

Stretcher “ to Clive]. — Just go into 
the passage for a few minutes, while I sound 


the old lady. Exit Clive 
xit Clive. 
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Stretcher. — Miss Maze, pardon me if I 
speak of family matters. I know some of 
your relatives. You seem much disap- 
pointed about Mr. Wanderoo. 

Miss Maze.—I1 must own that I had 
hoped to find in him not only a lodger, but 
a nephew-in-law. Belinda has no fortune, 
and he is said to be very rich. 

Stretcher. — Oh, there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it. Was there 
not an old sweetheart of your niece called 
Everard Clive ? 

Miss Maze. — He was a penniless adven- 
turer. And the poor boy is no more. 

Stretcher. — Well, in one sense ‘‘ the 
poor boy is no more,” for he has become a 
rich young man. Miss Maze, Everard Clive 
was saved from the wreck. He has pros- 
pered as he deserved. He has come back 
to Europe for the sole sake of your niece. 
Oh, Miss Musidora, do not thwart their 
happiness. It is easier, but it is worse, to 
break hearts than to heal them. 

Miss Maze. —\ only thought of my niece’s 
welfare in what I did. If all is as you say, 
let him come to England. 

Stretcher. — We is in England. He is in 
London. He isin this house. Forgive the 
artifice by which he was introduced here. 
May I call him in? 

Miss Maze.—Send him here in a few 
minutes. Meanwhile I will go to summon 
Belinda. 


[Enter Belinda.} 
Belinda. —1 wonder why my aunt told 
me to come and wait here? But I am so 
lad of my release from the Wanderoo, that 
Sam little for anything else. But what 
. makes the Polynesian Professor come bus- 
tling along bere ? 
[Enter Clive.] 
Clive. —Oh, Belinda, dear Belinda ! 
Belinda. —Sir, you are taking a very 
at liberty. I hear that you are skilled 
in the dialects of animals: be good enough, 
when you address me, not to use the lan- 


guage of a puppy. 
Clive.—1s it possible that you do not 


[Ezeunt severally. 
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know me? Are these wretched disguises 
so effective? [takes off the false beard] At 
any rate, you will recognize this ringlet, 
which you gave me when I left England. 
[Shows a ringlet. 

Belinda. —It is indeed the same. And 
do I really see you, Everard, alive ? 

Clive. — Yes, alive, and well, and 
wealthy, if you will return with me to share 
my wealth. Your aunt no longer opposes 
our happiness. 

[Enter Miss Maze, Susan and Stretcher. 

Miss Maze. — But, my dear Mr. Clive, 
if you take my niece across the line, into 
your southern degrees, how am I to realise 
my hopes about her degrees in our Ladies’ 
College ? 

Stretcher. —Oh, never mind, Miss Maze. 
Our two young friends will take the best of 
all degrees — a double first. 

Susan. — Wish you joy, miss. Ofcourse 
you'll take me with you, miss. And pray 
sir, when and which way do we sail ? 

Stretcher. — Our course, my dear, is East- 
South-East. We shall have something bet- 
ter than mere canvas to trust to. We pat- 
ronise the P. and O. 


Finate By Srretcuer, Ciive, BELINDA, AND 
Susan, 


“ THE P. AND O.” 
Arr— “The Shan van voight’’ or “Kelvin Grove.” 


Oh our path is on the sea 
With the P. and 0.— 
Our path is on the sea 
With the P. and O. 
Where mid a softer sky 
The Southern Cross beams high, 
Oh thither we must fly, 
With the P. and O. 


bis, 


Then here’s a health, my dear, 
To the P. and O., 

And to all who voyage here 
With the P. and O. 


And wheresoe’er we roam, 

May we all recross the foam, 

And return to happy home 
With the P. and O. 





Four centuries have passed since the then 


little reading world was amused by a tract, en- | 


titled ** The Debates between the Heralds of 
France and England.’’ Like Virgil’s shepherds, 
they disputed in the presence of an umpire. 
Each maintained that his own country was 
altogether something very much superior to that 
of his opponent. The umpire, the cautious lady, 


Prudence, heard proof and counter-proof, and 
then, characteristically, deferred judgment. A 
translation of this very amusing tract has been 


published by Messrs. Longman. It is by Mr. 
Henry Pyne, who has added some useful notes, 
and his reasons for considering that our gallant 
prisoner of Agincourt, Charles Duke of Orleans, 
was the original author. 





UNCLE BATCHELOR’S OPINIONS. 


From The Illustrated London News. 
UNCLE BATCHELOR’S OPINIONS. 

He was a cynic was Uncle Batchelor; 
and, though the kindest-hearted creature 
ou’d meet, even on a Christmas morning, 
in England, he couldn’t help saying a hard 
thing now and then. 

The conversation on Christmas Eve hap- 

ned to turn upon Uncle Batchelor’s single- 
arity of disposition. 

‘* You might as well be a hermit, Uncle 
Batchelor,” said Miss Mary. 

**T wouldn’t, though,” retorted uncle, 
‘* because there’s a Her in hermit; and 
that’s an objection to the name.” 

‘*T know;” said my mother, who was 
always arranging ideal matches; ‘‘I know 
the very person for you, uncle; it’s a 
Lady ” 

‘+I supposed as much,” interposed my 
uncle. 

‘*Don’t interrupt me when I’m. talking 
for your good. am going to say it’s 
a lady who has retired from the world.” 

‘* Ah!” said uncle; ‘*a widow?” 

‘* Yes,” answered my mother; ‘‘ young 
and handsome.” 

** Won't do,” returned Uncle Batchelor ; 
then he added, somewhat sententiously, 
**A young and handsome widow, who 
retires from the world, does so, like a child 
secreting itself behind a curtain in a game 
of hide and seek. It is that she may be 
sought for, found, and brought out again.” 


** Why do you call women the ‘ opposite 
sex’?” asked cousin Annie, wilfully. 

‘* Because, my dear, they ‘contrary us,’ 
as the French express it,” returned Uncle 
Batchelor; ‘‘ and the French use the word 
very happily.” 

** But,”” said my uncle, ‘‘ why on earth 
should lovers call their sweethearts ‘ angels’ ? 
All the angels in whom we’ve any warrant 
for believing, are of the male sex.” 

And here the old gentleman, who was a 
bit of a theologian, began a list from St. 
Michael downwards. He certainly had the 
best of the argument. 


‘** However much you may abuse us poor 
women,” said Mary to Uncle Batchelor one 
day; ‘‘ at all events, you'll own that we're 
more self-denying than men.” 

** Yes,” replied uncle. _‘* You'll sacrifice 
yourselves to gain your object.” 


‘*The Pagans,” observed Matilda, who 
was well read, and trusted much to the sud- 
denness of her mode of attack on Uncle! 
Batchelor, ‘‘ the Pagans were able to appre- | 
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ciate women. They made the Graces and 


the Muses women.” 

“Yes,” returned my uncle, as ready as 
Dr. Lempriére himself, ‘‘and the Furies 
too.” 


With that he took a prodigious pinch of 
snuff, 

‘*A man who takes snuff,” cried out 
little Emmy, coming to the rescue, ‘‘ can’t 
make love.” 

‘* Amor nascitur non fit. Go and look 
that out in the dictionary, Matilda.” 

Uncle Batchelor retreated, firing a pinch 
of rappee as he disappeared. 


My father and mother were in the middle 
of a domestic argument when uncle came 
in. Mother straightway fell to weeping, 
and my father gave in. 

‘*T never understood the force of water, 
John,” remarked Uncle Batchelor to my 
father, ‘‘ until I saw your wife cry. Her 
tears turned the argument.” 

‘**I got the best of it,” said my father, 
‘*as far as the grounds of reasoning went.” 

‘*Grounds,” replied uncle, catching at 
the word. ‘‘ Yes, you might have won 
there; but she conquered by water.” 


I have said that Uncle John was a bit of 
a theologian. A Catholic priest used to 
visit at our house, and nothing gave uncle 
greater pleasure than to exchange pinches 
of snuff with him and to argue out various 
points of difference between them ; in which 
warfare uncle always came off second best, 
— once, and this was the occasion. 

‘* You’ve only got six sacraments in your 
Church;” my uncle asserted. % 

** Six!” exclaimed his Reverence, aston- 
ished. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Batchelor, there are 
seven.” 

‘*I know better,” retorted my uncle; 
** you’ve only six.” 

‘* Permit me,” said the clergyman, mild- 
ly, feeling sure of his ground, ‘‘ to enumer- 
ate them. ‘‘ Two are the same as with 
you” 

‘*Quite so,” answered uncle, complacently. 

‘* Then,” continued the priest, checking 
them off on his fingers, * There's penance, 
matrimony ” 

‘*Stop!” interrupted uncle, his eyes 
twinkling. ‘* That’s where you’re wrong. 
Penance and matrimony are the same thing.” 

His Reverence laughed; and so they 
passed their evening pleasantly together. 


‘*Do you know what Ninon de L’Enclos 
said?’ asked my uncle of my cousin Frank, 
who wasn’t prospering very brightly in a 
love affair. 
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‘**No,” replied Franco, who didn’t care 
twopence for Ninon in Longclothes, as he 
called her. 

My uncle read out, ‘‘ On ne prend pas la 
femme par des priéres ni par les raisonne- 
ments, on la prend.” 

‘*Hum!” muttered Frank. 
no more shilly-shallying.” 


‘Tl stand 


Frank was wild because Miss Wilmeley 
flirted with all the officers of the 10th at the 
county ball. I don’t think Uncle Batch- 
elor’s observations gave him much comfort. 

**A coquette,” said uncle, ‘is like an 
oyster-eater: she takes men by the dozen.” 

‘*Confound her!” said young Frank, 
who was a very boyish-looking fellow. 

** Yes,” went on Uncle Batchelor, cruelly ; 
**and she prefers them with the beards on!” 


A married couple who were staying with 
us were always quarrelling. The husband 
left us fora journey. His wife accompa- 
nied him to the train. 

** To make sure that he does go,” said my 
uncle. 

She wept very much. 

‘*My dear Madam,” said my uncle, 
quietly, ‘‘ restrain your tears . . . till he 
returns!” 


UNCLE BATCHELOR’S OPINIONS. 


She gave him such a look! My uncle 


snuffed. 


I never recollect my uncle being more de- 
lighted by the accidental confirmation of 
his expressed opinion on matrimony than 
on one occasion when he happened to be at 
dinner, in the North Country, with a num- 
ber of middle-aged married men. 

My uncle boasted his freedom — they 
theirs. My uncle was nowhere against such 
a cloud of witnesses—a cloud, for, in 

roof of their freedom, they were all smok- 
ing, and moreover, did not spare the wine. 
As the bottles passed so they grew more 
quart-valiant in their assertions of domestic 
liberty. 

**As for me,” said the master of the 
house, loudly and boldly, ‘in my own 
house I’m an autocrat — a perfect Julius 
Cesar.” 

His wife opened the door. 

‘* Look here, Gentlemen!” said she, in 
her northern, sharp manner, ‘‘ you’d better 
allgo home. And as for Julius Cesar,” 
turning to her discomfited husband, ‘‘ he'll 
just walk up stairs with me!” 

My uncle chuckled, and wished them 
good-night. 











A WALK ON THE SEA SHORE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


As now I walk at morn the pebbly beach, 
And on ocean’s far spread glassy floor, 
Do I not see in those blue, trackless depths, 
Something as grand, and imaging a God, 
As lives in all creation’s boundless range ? 


Thou Ocean! we do call thee old and hoar, 
Yet thy wild power, thy freshness still display 
All, all the bounding energy of youth. 

We look on thee, a world in thy great self: 

From coral insect tribes to mighty whales, 

What myriads people thy blue wilderness! 

How many of our race beneath thy foam 

Have sound cold sepulchres, the pitiless surge 

Tolling, for ever tolling, their deep knell! 

Friends cannot on their tombs write epitaphs; 

Yes, all must lie unmonumented there. - 

We hail thy restless, ever-rolling waves, 

As something with mysterious life endowed, 

Heaving and throbbing round the conscious 
world, 

Thou callest, with a voice of rageful storms, 

Out to the sky that hears thy loud complaint; 

And with the solemn thunder dost thou talk, 

Thy words the sounding billows. Still thy heart 


| Beats, beats, within that fathomless abyss; 

And when calms smooth thy wrath to gentleness, 
Thy giant arms are stretched abroad to God, 
And thy deep prayers in softest whispers rise. 


O Sea! when cradled in thy hollow caves, 
Or shining, glossy bright, beneath the moon, 
Bearing the soul away on wings of awe, 
Thou, like the unpillar’d sky above thee arched, 
Dost seem, despite thy majesty and power, 
A melancholy thing. Thy sobbing surge, 
Monotonous, wild-plunging, rolling on, 
Lapping among the rocks, and breaking white 
On shingle and on sand for ever, ever, 
Sounded, when sorrowing Eve bewailed her fall, 
And when the last man dies it still will sound, 
Heard by the Judgment-angel in the clouds. 
Thus face to face with God’s sublimest work, 
We own no pride beside the humbling sea, 
But shrink into ourselves, and feel how great 
That Power above, whose faintly-spoken word 


Created and upholds yon world of waves, 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Messrs. Lonamans and Co. announce ‘‘ Chap- 
ters and Speeches on the Irish Land Question,” 
by Mr. J. 5. Mill. 








CLIMBING IN SEARCH OF THE SKY. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
CLIMBING IN SEARCH OF THE SKY. 


At half-past one o’clock the guide en- 
tered my bedroom, pronounced the weather 
fair, lighted my candle, and then vanished 
to complete his own preparations. 

I had been careful to learn whether he 
really wished to go with me — whether he 
was embarrassed by either doubt or fear; 
for it was the first, time that a single” guide 
had undertaken to lead a traveller up the 
mountain. There was no doubt about the 
matter: he really wished to go. His 
master (the proprietor of the hotel) had 
asked him whether he was not undertaking 
too much. ‘I am undertaking no more 
than my companion,” was his reply. 

At twenty minutes past two we quitted 
the Bel Alp. ‘The moon, which seven hours 
previously had cleared the eastern mountain- 
tops with a visible motion, was-now sloping 
to the west. The light was white and bril- 
liant, and shadows of corresponding dark- 
ness were cast upon the earth. The larger 
stars were out, those near the horizon 
especially sparkling with many-coloured 
fires. The Pleiades were near the zenith, 
while Orion hung his sword a few degrees 
above the eastern horizon. Our path lay 
along the slope of the mountain, parallel to 
the Oberaletsch glacier, the lateral moraine 


of which was very close to us on our right. 
After climbing sundry grass acclivities, we 
mounted this moraine, and made it our 


pathway for atime. Ata certain point the 
shingly ridge became depressed, opening a 
natural passage to the glacier. We found 
the ice ‘‘ hummocky,” and therefore crossed 
it to a medial moraine composed of granite 
débris, and loaded here and there with 
clean granite blocks of enormous size. 
Beyond this moraine we found smoother ice 
and better light, for we had previously jour- 
neyed in the shadow of the mountains. 

e marched upwards along the glacier 
chatting sociably at times, but at times 
stilled into silence by the stillness of the 
night. ‘*Es tagt!” at length exclaimed 
my companion. It dawns! Orion had 
moved upwards, leaving space between him 
and the horizon for the morning star. All 
the east was belted by that ‘‘ daffodil sky ” 
which in some states of the atmosphere 
announces the approach of day in the Alps. 
We spun towards the east. It brightened 
and deepened, but deeper than the orange 
of the spectrum it did not fall. Against 
this rose the mountains. Silently and sol- 
emnly their dark and dented outlines rested 
against the dawn. 

The mass of light thus thrown over the 
shaded earth long before the sun appeared 
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above the horizon, came not from illumi- 
nated clouds, but from matter far more at- 
tenuated than clouds — matter which main- 
tains comparative permanence in the atmo- 
sphere, while clouds are formed and dissi- 
pated. Itis not light reflected from con- 
centric shells of air of varying density, of 
which our atmosphere may be rightly 
assumed to be made up; for the light re- 
flected from these convex layers is thrown, 
not upon the earth at all, but into space. 
The ‘‘ rose of dawn” is usually ascribed, and 
with sufficient correctness, to transmitted 
light, the blue light of the sky being re- 
flected ; but in each case there is both trans- 
mission and reflection. No doubt the daffo- 
dil and orange of thé east this morning 
must have been transmitted through long 
reaches of atmospheric air, and no doubt it 
was during this passage of the rays that the 
selective winnowing of the light occurred 
which gave the sky its tint and splendour. 
But if the distance of the sun below the 
horizon when the dawn first appeared be 
taken into account, it will become evident 
that the solar rays must have been caused 
to swerve from their rectilineal course by 
reflection. The refraction of the atmo- 
sphere would be wholly incompetent to bend 
the rays round the convex earth to the 
extent now under contemplation. 

Thus, the reflected light must be trans- 
mitted to reach the reflecting particles, 
while the transmitted light must be reflected 
to reach the eyes. I imagine that what 
mainly holds the light of the sun in our 
atmosphere after the sun himself has _ re- 
tired behind the earth, is the suspended 
matter to whose presence we owe both the 
blue of the sky and the morning and the 
evening red. Through the reverberation 
of the rays from particle to particle of this 
matter, there must be at the very noon of 
night a certain amount of illumination. 
Twilight must continue with varying de- 
grees of intensity all night long, and the 
visibility of the nocturnal firmament itself 
is I believe due, not as my excellent friend 
Dove seems to assume, to the light of the 
stars, but in great part to the light of the 
sun, scattered in all directions through the 
atmosphere by the almost infinitely attenu- 
ated matter held there in suspension. 

We had every prospect of a glorious 
day. To our left was the almost full moon, 
now close to the ridge behind which it was 
to set. The firmament was as blue as ever 
I have seen it—deep and dark, and to al} 
appearance pure —that is to say, unmixed 
with any colour of a lower grade of refran- 
gibility than the blue. The lunar shadows 
had already become weak, and were finally 
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washed away by the light of the east. But 
while the shadows were at their greatest 
depth, and therefore least invaded by the 
dawn, I examined the firmament with a 
Nicol’s prism.* The moonlight, as I have 
said, came from the left, and right in front 
of me was a mountain of dark brown rock, 
behind which spread a heaven of the most 
impressive depth and purity. I looked 
over the mountain crest through the prism. 
In one position of the instrument the blne 
was not seusibly affected; in the rectangu- 
lar position it was so far quenched as to 
reduce the sky and the tuk mountain be- 
neath it to the same uniform hue. The out- 
line of the mountain was scarcely traceable ; 
it could hardly be detached from the sky 
above it. This was the direction in which 
the prism showed its maximum power; in 
no other direction was the quenching of the 
light of the sky so perfect. And it was at 
right angles to the lunar rays; so that, as 
regards the polarization of the sky, the 
beams of the moon behave exactly like those 
of the sun. 

The glacier along which we first marched 
was a trunk of many tributaries, and conse- 
quently of many ‘‘ medial moraines,” such 
moraines being always one less in number 
than the tributaries.t But two principal 
branches absorbed all the others as consti- 
tuents. One of these descended from the 
Great and Little Nesthorn and __ their 
spurs; the other from the Aletschhorn. 

p this latter branch we steered from 
the junction. Hitherto the surface of 
the glacier, disintegrated by the previous 
day’s sun, and again hardened by the 
night’s frost, crackled under our feet; 
but on the Aletschhorn branch the ice was 
coated by a kind of fur, resembling the nap 
of velvet: it was as soft as a carpet, but at 
the same time perfectly firm to the grip of 
the boot. The sun was hidden behind tie 
mountain; and thus steeped in shade, we 
could enjoy, with spirits unblunted by the 
heat the loveliness and grandeur of the 
scene. Before us was the pyramid of the 
Aletschhorn, bearing its load of glaciers, 
and thrusting above them its pinnacle of 
rock ; while right and left towered and fell 
to snowy cols such other peaks as usually 
hang about a mountain of nearly 14,000 feet 
elevation. And amid them all, with acalm- 
ness corresponding to the deep seclusion of 
the place, wound the beautiful system of 
a_i along which we had been marching 
or nearly three hours. I know nothing 


which can compare in point of glory with 


* See Fortnightly Review, February, 1869. p. 239. 
t “ Glaciers of the Alps,’’ p. 264. 
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these winter palaces of the mountaineer, 
under the opening ‘illumination of the 
morning. And the best of it is, that no 
right of property in the scene could enhance 
its value. To Switzerland belongs the rock 
— to us the sublimity and beauty of mass, 
form, colour, and grouping. They had 
been letting off fireworks in France; I 
thought of them, but envied not the em- 
peror? ‘* Inthe midst of a puddly moor I 
am afraid to say how glad I am:” which is 
a strong way of affirming the influence of 
the inner man as regards the enjoyment of 
external nature. And surely the inner man 
is a high factor in the effect. Thus, to-day 
not only is the world outside magnificent, 
but I am well and without a care; and, like 
light falling upon the polished plate of the 
photographer, the glory of the Alps de- 
scends upon a soul prepared to receive its 
image and superscription. 

Thus, the oxygen of the hills * wisely 
breathed; the food of the hills wisely 
eaten; the waters of the hills wisely, that 
is sparingly, drunk, but freely used as 
ya and douche in lake and cataract ; the 
ight and warmth of the sun; the muscle’s 
action and the brain’s repose can lift a man 
from the very sediment of life to this moral 
and esthetic height, and even tap the closed 
springs of religious emotion. Blessed are 
the uses of Materialism! .Wise men know 
this, and act upon their knowledge. Dur- 
ing the last session of Parliament, for exam- 
ple, a statesman, whose bared head, Phidi- 
as, in passing, would have turned twice to 
look upon, practiced daily upon the bicycle. 
There was a mystic value in this morning 
rite — it was a fresh illustration of the con- 
nection of Physics and Intellect, Will, and 
Emotion. We begin here with mere me- 
chanics, and from the rhythmic motion of a 
pair of legs and treadles pass on to the ex- 
panded chest, the quickened circulation, the 
freshened brain; and thence in unbroken 
sequence to those finer essences which de- 
scend as sweetness and light on the House 
of Commons, or fall like the honey from 
Chrysostom’s lips in the presence of a depu- 
tation. Thrice blessed, surely, in this case, 
for us and him, are the uses of Material- 
ism! 

Mind, like force, is known ‘to us only 
through matter. Take then, what hypothe- 
sis you will — consider matter as an instru- 
ment through which the insulated mind ex- 
ercises its powers, or consider both as so 
inextricably mixed that they stand or fall 
together; from both points of view the care 


* Strictly speaking, the oxygen of the Bel Alp, 
the air of which is pure and the fare wholesome 
and plentiful. 
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of the body * is equally important. The | ative comforts of the Riffel. On the pres- 
morality of clean blood ought to be one of the | ent occasion I had a bottle of milk, which 
first lessons taught us by our pastors and | suits me better than either wine or brandy. 
masters. The physical is the substretum | That and a crust are all I need to keep my 
of the spiritual, and this fact gives to the | vigour up and to ward off le mal des mon- 
food we eat and to the air we breathe a| tagnes. : 
transcendental significance. Boldly and| After half an hour’s halt we made ready 
truly writes Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘Whenever you | for the slopes, meeting first a quantity of 
throw your window wide open in the morn-| moraine matter mingled with patches of 
ing, you let in Athena, as wisdom and fresh; snow, and afterwards the rifted glacier. 
air at the same instant; and whenever you | We threaded our way among the crevasses, 
draw a pure, long, full breath of right hea-| and here I paid particular attention to the de- " 
ven, you take Athena into your heart, | portment of my guide. The want of confi- 
through your blood; and with the blood dence, or rather the absence of that expe- 
into thoughts of the brain.” No higher | rience of a guide’s powers, on which alone 
value than this could be assigned to atmos- perfect reliance can be based, is a serious 
pheric oxygen. | drawback to the climber. This source of 
Precisely three hours after we had quitted | weakness has often come home to me since 
our hotel the uniform gradient of the | the death of my brave friend, Bennen. His 
Aletschhorn glacier came to an end. It/ loss to me was like that of an arm to a 
now suddenly steepened to run up the| fighter. But I was glad to notice that my 
mountain. At the base we halted to have! present guide was not likely to err on the 
some food, a huge slab of granite serving score of rashness. He left a wider margin 
us for atable. It is not good to go alto-| between us and accident than I should 
gether without food in these climbing expe-| have deemed necessary; he sounded with 
ditions; nor is it good to eat copiously. | his staff where I should have trod without 
Here a little and there a little, as the need | hesitation; and, knowing my own caution, 
makes itself apparent, is the prudent course. | I had good reason to be satisfied with his. 
For, left to itself, the stomach infallibly Still, notwithstanding all his vigilance, he 
sickens, and the forces of the system ooze | once went into a concealed fissure — only 
away. Should the sickness have set in so| waist deep, however, and he could certainly 


as to produce a recoil from nutriment, the | have rescued himself without the tug of the 
stomach must be forced to yield. A small| rope which united us. The beauty of those 
modicum of food usually suffices to set it, higher crevasses is mightily enhanced by 
right. The strongest guides and the stur- | the long transparent icicles which hang 


diest porters have sometimes to use this | from their eaves, and which, loosened by 
compulsion. ‘Sie miissen sich zwingen.” | the sun, fall into them with ringing sound. 
The guides refer the capriciousness of the | After some time we quitted the ice, striking , 
stomach at great elevations to the air.|a rocky shoulder of the mountain. The 
This may be a cause, but I am inclined to | frosts of ages had pulled the rock to pieces, 
think that something is also due to the mo-/ and heaped its fragments together to an in- 
tion—the long-continued action of the | coherent ridge. Over the lichened stones 
same muscles upon the diaphragm. The} we worked our upward way, our course, 
condition of things antecedent to the jour-| though rough, being entirely free from dan- 
ney must also be taken into account. There| ger. On this ridge the sun first found us, 
is little, if any, sleep; the starting meal is | striking us at intervals, and at intervals dis- 
taken at an unusual hour; and if the start| appearing behind the sloping ridge of the 
be made from a mountain cave, or cabin, | Aletschhorn. We attained the summit of 
instead of from the bed of an hotel, the de-| the rocks, and had now the upper reaches 
viation from normal conditions is aggravat- | of the névé before us. To our left the gla- 
ed. It could not be the mere difference of | cier was greatly torn, expesing fine vertical 
height between Mont Blane and Monte | sections, deep blue pits and chasms, which 
Rosa, which formerly rendered their effects | were bottomless to vision; and ledges, 
upon the human system so different. It is| from whose copings hung vaster stalactites 
that, in the one case, you had the melted | than those observed below. Above us was 
snow of the Grands Mulets for your coffee, | the customary Bergschrund, but the sprin 
and a bare plank for your bed; while in| avalanches had swept over it, and ser 
the other you were fortified by the compar-| it; and since tbe spring it had not been 

* It will not be supposed that I here mean the| @ble to open its jaws. At this we aimed; 
pampering of the body, or the stuffing of the body. | reached it, and crossed it, and immediately 


he shortening of the supplies, ora good monkish 
fast at intervals, is often the best care that could be found ourselves at the base of the final cap 


bestowed upon the body. of the mountain. 
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Looking at the Aletschhorn from the 
Sparrenhorn, or from any other point which 
commands a similar view of the pyramid, 
on the ridge which falls from the summit to 
the right, and a considerable distance down, 
is seen a tooth or pinnacle of rock, which 
encloses with the ridge itself a deep inden- 
tation. At this gap we now aimed. We 
varied our ascent from steep snow to rock, 
and from steep rock to snow, avoiding the 
difficulties when possible, and facing them 
when necessary. We met some awkward 
places, but none whose subjugation was 
otherwise than pleasant, and at length came 
to the edge of the aréte. Looking over 
this, the wild facette of the pyramid fell 
almost sheer to the Middle Aletsch glacier, 
which was a familiar sight to me, for years 
ago I had strolled over it alone. Below it 
was the Great Aletsch, into which the Mid- 
dle Aletsch flowed, and beyond both was 
the well-known ridge of the Hggischhorn. 
We halted, but only fora moment. Turn- 
ing suddenly to the left, we ascended the 
rocky ridge to a sheltered nook which sug- 
gested a brief rest and a slight renewal of 
that nutriment which, as stated, is so neces- 
sary to the well-being of the climber. 

From time to time during the ascent I 
examined the polarization of the sky. I 
should not have halted had not the fear of 


haze or clouds upon the summit admonished 


me. Indeed, us we ascended, one thin, 
arrowy cloud shot like a comet's tail 
through the air above us, spanning sixty or 
seventy degrees of the heavens. Never, 
however, have I observed the sky to be of 
a deeper, darker, and purer blue. It was 
to examine this colour that I ascended the 
Aletschhorn, and I wished to observe it 
where the hue was deepest and the polariza- 
tion most complete. You can look through 
very different atmospheric thicknesses at 
right angles to the solar beams. When, 
for example, the sun is in the eastern or 
western horizon, you can look across the 
sun’s rays towards the northern or south- 
ern horizon, or you can look across 
them to the zenith. In the latter direction 
the blue is deeper and purer than in either 
of the former, the proportion of the polar- 
ized light of the sky to its total light be- 
ing also a maximum. The sun, however, 
when I was on the Aletschhorn was not in 
the horizon, but high above it. I placed 
my staff upright on a platform of snow. 
It cast a shadow. Inclining the staff from 
the sun, the shadow lengthened for a time, 
reached its major limit, and then shortened. 
The simplest geometrical consideration 
will show that the staff when its shadow 
was longest was perpendicular to the solar 
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rays; the atmosphere in this direction was 
shallower, and the sky bluer than in any 
other direction perpendicular to the same 
rays. Along this line I therefore looked 
through the Nicol. The light could be 
quenched so as to leave a residue as dark 
as the firmament upon a moonless night; 
but still there was a residue — the polariza- 
tion was not complete. Nor was the col- 
our, however pure its appearance, by any 
means a monochromatic blue, A disk of 
selenite, gradually thickening from the cen- 
tre to the circumference, when placed be- 
tween the Nicol and the sky, yielded vivid 
iris colours. The blue was very marked; 
but there was vivid purple, which requires 
an admixture of red to produce it. There 
was also a bright green, and some yellow. 
In fact, however purely blue the sky might 
seem, it sent to the eye all the colours of 
the spectrum; it owed its colour to the 
predominance of blue, that is to say, to the 
enfeeblement, and not to the extinction, 
of the other colours of the spectrum. The 
green was particularly vivid in the portion 
of the sky nearest to the mountains, where 
the light was ‘* daffodil.” 

A pocket spectroscope confirmed these 
results. Permitting the light of an illu- 
minated cloud to enter the slit, a vivid 
spectrum was observed; but on passing 
beyond the rim of the cloud, to the adja- 
cent firmament, a sudden fall in the inten- 
sity of all the less refrangible rays of the 
spectrum was observed. There was an 
absolute shortening of the spectrum in the 
direction of the red, through the total ex- 
tinction of the extreme red. The fall in 
luminousness was also very striking as far 
as the green; the blue also suffered, but 
not so much as the other colours. 

The scene as we ascended grew more and 
more superb, both as regards grouping 
and expansion. Viewed from the Bel Alp 
the many-peaked Dom is a most imposing 
mountain; it has there no competitor. 
The mass of the Weisshorn is hidden, its 
summit alone appearing. The Matterhorn, 
also, besides being more distant, has a por- 
tion of its pyramid cut obliquely away by 
the slope of the same ridge that intercepts 
the Weisshorn; and which, when we face 
the valley of the Rhone from the Bel Alp, 
falls steeply at our right to the promontory 
called the Nessel. Viewed from this prom- 
ontory, the Dom finds its match, and more 
than its match, in its mighty neighbour, 
whose hugeness is here displayed from top 
to bottom. On the lower reaches of the 
Aletschhorn also the Dom maintains its su- 
periority ; the Weisshorn being for a time 





wholly unseen, and the Matterhorn but im- 
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perfectly. As we rise, however, the Dom 
steadily loses its individuality, until from 
the ridge of the Aletschhorn it is jumbled to 
a single leviathan heap with the mass of 
Monte Rosa. The Weisshorn, meanwhile, 
as steadily gains in grandeur, rising like a 
mountain Saul amid the congregated hills, 
until from the aréte it distances all competi- 
tors. In comparison with this kingly peak, 
the Matterhorn looks small and mean. It 
has neither the mass nor the form which 
would enable it to compete, from a distant 
point of view, with the Weisshorn. 

The ridge of the Aletschhorn is of schis- 
tose gneiss, in many places smooth, in all 
places steep, and sometimes demanding 
skill and strength on the part of the 
climber. I thought we could scale it with 
greater ease if untied, so I flung the rope 
away from me. My guide was in front, 
and I carefully watched his action among 
the rocks. For some time there was noth- 
ing to cause anxiety for his safety. There 
was no likelihood of a slip, and if a slip oc- 
curred there was opportunity for recovery. 
But after a time this ceased to be the case. 
The rock had been scaled away by weather- 
ing parallel to the planes of foliation, the 
surfaces left behind being excessively 
smooth, and in many cases flanked by 
slopes and couloirs of perilous steepness. 


I saw that a slip might occur here, and that 


its consequences would be serious. The 
rope was therefore resumed. A fair 
amount of skill and an absence of all pre- 
cipitancy rendered our progress perfectly 
secure. in every place of danger one of 
of us planted himself as securely as the 
rock on which he stood, and remained thus 
fixed until the danger was passed by the 
other. Both of us were never exposed to 
peril at the same moment. The bestowal 
of a little extra time renders this arrange- 
ment possible along the entire ridge of the 
Aletschhorn; in fact, the -dangers of the 
Alps can be almost reduced to the level of 
the street by the exercise of skill and cau- 
tion. For rashness, ignorance, or careless- 
ness the mountains leave no margin; and 
to rashness, ignorance, or carelessness 
three-fourths of the catastrophes which 
shock us are to be traced. Even those 
whose faculties are ever awake in danger 
are sometimes caught napping when danger 
seems remote; they receive accordingly the 
punishment of a tyro for a tyro’s neglect. 
While ascending the lower glacier we 
found the air in general crisp and cool; but 
we were visited at intervals by gusts of 
Féhn — warm breathings of the unexplained 
Alpine sirocco, which passed over our cheeks 
like puffs from a gently-heated stove. On 
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the aréte we encountered no Féhn; but the 
rocks were so hot as to render contact with 
them painful. I left my coat among them, 
and went upward in my shirt sleeves. At 
our last bivouac my guide had allowed two 
hours for the remaining ascent. We ac- 
complished it in one, and I was surprised 
by the shout which announced the passage 
of the last difficulty, and the proximity of 
the crest of the mountain. This we reached 
precisely eight hours after starting — an as- 
cent of fair rapidity, and unalloyed by a 
single mishap from beginning to end. 

Rock, weathered to fragments, constitutes 
the crown of the Aletschhorn ; but against 
this and above it is heaped a buttress of 
snow, which tapers to a pinnacle of surpass- 
ing beauty, as seen from the Aggischhorn. 
This snow was firm, and we readily attained 
its highest point. Over this I leaned for 
ten minutes, looking along the face of the 
pyramid, which fell for thousands of feet to 
the névés at its base. We looked down 
upon the Jungfrau, and upon every other 
peak for miles around us, one only ex- 
cepted. The exception was the Finsteraar- 
horn, the highest of the Oberland Mountains. 
I could clearly track the course pursued by 
Bennen and myself eleven years previously ; 
the spurs of rock and slopes of snow; the 
steep and weathered crest of the mountain, 
and the line of our swift glissade, as we 
returned. Bennen lived heroically by the 
sword, and he perished by it. Round about 
the dominant peak of the Oberland was 
grouped a crowd of other peaks, retreating 
eastward to Graubiinden and the distant 
Engadin ; retreating southward over Italy, 
blending ultimately with the atmosphere. 
At hand were the Jungfrau, Monch, and 
Eiger. A little further off the Blumlis Alp, 
the Weisse Frau, and the Great and Little 
Nesthorn. In the distance the grim preci- 
pices of Mont Blanc, rising darkly from the 
Allée Blanche, and lifting to the firmament 
the snow-crown of the mountain. The 
Combin and its neighbours were distinct; 
and then came that trinity of grandeur, with 
which the reader is so well acquainted — the 
Weisshorn, the Matterhorn, and the Dom 
— supported by the Alphubel, the Allalein- 
horn, the Rympfischhorn, the Strahlhorn, 
and the mighty Monte Rosa. From no 
other point inthe Alps have I had a greater 
command of their magnificence — perhaps 
from none so great; while the blessedness 
of perfect health rounded off within me the 
external splendour. The sun, moreover, 
seemed to take a pleasure in bringing out 
the glory of the hills. The intermixture of 
light and shade was astonishing; while to 
the whole scene a mystic air was imparted 
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by a belt of haze, in which the furthest out- 
lines disappeared, as if infinite distance had 
rendered them impalpable. 

Two concentric shells of atmosphere, per- 
fectly distinct in character, clasped the earth 
this morning. That which hugged the sur- 
face was of a deep neutral tint, too shallow 
to reach more than midway up the loftier 
mountains. Upon this, us upon an ocean, 
rested the luminous higher atmospheric 
layer, both being separated along the horizon 
by a perfectly definite line. The higher 
region was without a cloud; the arrowy 
streamer that had shot across the firmament 
during our ascent, first reduced to feathery 
streaks, had long since melted utterly away. 
Blue was supreme above; while all round 
the horizon the intrinsic brilliance of the 
upper air was enhanced by contrast with the 
dusky ground on which it rested. But this 
gloomier portion of the atmosphere was also 
transparent. It was not a cloud-stratum 
cutting off the view of things below it, but 
an attenuated mist, through which were seen 
as through a glass darkly the lower moun- 
tains, and out of which the higher peaks and 
ridges sprung into sudden glory. 

But the pomp of peak and crag has al- 
ready palled upon the public mind; why, 
then, dwell upon it? I doso because my 
own enjoyment of it was fresh, notwith- 
standing the number of times that I had 
seen it. We will now, however, quit this 
region of the sublime and beautiful. The 
emotions excited by natural grandeur are 
all very well in their way, but they are 
evanescent, and something is needed to fill 
the vacuity created by their departure. 
Here the action of the intellect comes to our 
aid, and fills the shores of life after the feel- 
ings have retreated. 

The vision of an object always implies a dif- 
ferential action on the retina of the observer. 
The object is distinguished from surround- 
ing space by its excess or defect of light in 
relation to that space. By altering the illu- 
mination, either of the object itself or of its 
environment, we alter the appearance of the 
object. ‘Take the case of clouds floating in 
the atmosphere with patches of blue between 
them. Anything that changes the illumina- 
tion of either alters the appearance of both, 
that appearance depending, as stated, upon 
differential action. Now the light of the 
sky, being polarized, may, as the reader 
of this Review already knows, be in great 
oes quenched by a Nicol’s prism, while the 

ight of a cloud, being unpolarized, cannot 
be thus extinguished. Hence the possibility 





of very remarkable variations, not only in| 
the aspect of the firmament, which is really | 
changed, but also in the aspect of the clouds | 


which have that firmament as a background. 
It is possible, for example, to choose clouds 
of such a depth of shade that when the Nicol 
quenches the light behind them, they shall 
vanish, being undistinguishable from the 
residual dull tint which outlives the ex- 
tinction of the brilliance of the sky, A 
cloud less deeply shaded, but still deep 
enough, when viewed with the naked eye, 
to appear dark on a bright ground, is sud- 
denly changed to a white cloud on a dark 
ground by the quenching of the sky behind 
it. This was the case to-day with the lower 
atmospheric stratum above referred to. 
When the light of the upper firmament was 
removed it no longer appeared dark, but 
whitish; being changed into a milky haze 
by contrast with the superjacent darkness. 
When a reddish cloud at sunset chances to 
float in the region of maximum polarization, 
the quenching of the sky behind it causes it 
to flash with a brighter crimson. Last 
Easter eve the Dartmoor sky, which had 
just been cleansed by a snow storm, wore 
avery wildappearance. Round the horizon 
it was of steely brilliancy, while reddish 
cumuli and cirri floated southwards. When 
the sky was quenched behind them these 
floating masses seemed like dull embers 
suddenly blown upon, brightening into fire. 
In the Alps we have the most magnificent 
examples of crimson clouds and snows, so 
that the effects just referred to may be here 
studied under the best possible conditions. 
On the 23rd of August the evening Alpen- 
glow was very fine, though it did not reach 
its maximum depth and splendour. Towards 
sunset I walked up the slopes to obtain a 
better view of the Weisshorn. The side of 
the peak seen from the Bel Alp, being 
turned from the sun, was tinted mauve; 
but I wished to see one of the rose-coloured 
buttresses of the mountain. Such was visi- 
ble from a point a few hundred feet above 
the hotel. The Matterhorn also, though 
for the most part in shade, had a crimson 
projection, while a deep ruddy red lingered 
along its western shoulder. Four distinct 
peaks and buttresses of the Dom, in addi- 
tion to its dominant head — all covered with 
pure snow — were reddened by the light of 
sunset. The shoulder of the Alpbubel was 
similarly coloured, while the great mass of 
the Fletschorn was all aglow, and so was 
the snowy spine of the Monte Leone. 
Looking at the Weisshorn through the 
Nicol, the glow of its protuberance was 
strong or weak according to the position of 
the prism. The summit also underwent a 
change. In one position of the prism it 
exhibited a pale white against a dark back- 
ground; in the rectangular position, it was 
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a dark mauve against a light background. 
The red of the Matterhorn changed in a 
similar manner; but the whole mountain 
also passed through striking changes of 
definition. The air at the time was highly 
opalescent — filled in fact with a silvery 
haze, in which the Matterhorn almost dis- 
appeared. This could be wholly quenched 
by the Nicol, and then the mountain sprang 
forth with astonishing solidity and detach- 
ment from the surrounding air. The 
changes of the Dom were still more wonder- 
ful. A vast amount of light could be re- 
moved from the sky behind it, for it occu- 

ied the position of maximum polarization. 

y a little practice with the Nicol it was 
easy to render the extinction of the light or 
its restoration almost instantaneous. When 
the sky was quenched, the four minor peaks 
and buttresses and the summit of the Dom, 
together with the shoulder of the Alphubel, 
glowed as if set suddenly on fire. This was 
immediately dimmed by turning the Nicol 
through an angle of 90°. It was not the 
stoppage of the light of the sky alone which 
produced this startling effect; the air be- 
tween the Bel Alp and the Dom was, as 
I have said, highly opalescent, and the 
quenching of this intermediate glare aug- 
mented remarkably the distinctness of the 
mountain. 

On the morning of the 24th of, August 
similar effects were finely shown. At 10 
A.M. all three mountains, the Dom, the 
Matterhorn, and the Weisshorn, were pow- 
erfully affected by the Nicol. But in this 
instance also the line drawn to the Dom 
being accurately perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the solar shadows, and consequently 
very nearly perpendicular tothe solar beams, 
the effects on this mountain were most 
striking. The grey summit of the Matter- 
horn at the same time could scarcely be 
distinguished from the opalescent haze 
around it; but when the Nicol quenched 
the haze, the summit became instantly iso- 
lated, and stood out in bold definition. It 
is to be remembered that in the production 
of these effects the only things changed are 
the sky behind and the luminous haze in 
front of the mountains; that these are 
changed because the light emitted from the 
sky and from, the haze is plane polarized 
light,* and that the light from the snows 
and from the mountains being sensibly 
unpolarised, is not directly affected by the 
Nicol. It will also be understood that it 
is not the interposition of the haze as an 
opaque body that renders the mountains 
indistinct, but that it is the light of the haze 


* See Fortnightly Review, February, 1869, p, 239. 
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which dims and bewilders the eye, and thus 
weakens the definition of objects seen 
through it. 

These results have a direct bearing upon 
what artists call *‘ aérial perspective.” As 
we look from the summit of the Aletsch- 
horn, or from a lower elevation, at the 
serried crowd of peaks, especially if the 
mountains be darkly coloured — covered 
with pines, for example — every peak and 
ridge is separated from the mountains 
behind it by a thin blue haze which renders 
the relations of the mountains as to distance 
unmistakable. When this haze is regarded 
through the Nicol perpendicular to the 
sun’s rays, it is in many cases wholly 
quenched, because the light which it emits 
in this direction is wholly polarized. When 
this happens, a€rial perspective is abolished, 
and mountains very differently distant 
appear to rise in the same vertical plane. 
Close to the Bel Alp, for instance, is the 
gorge of the Massa, a river produced by 
the ablation of the Aletsch glacier, and 
beyond the gorge is a high ridge darkened 
by pines. This ridge may be projected 
upon the dark slopes at the opposite side 
of the Rhone valley, and between both we 
have the blue haze referred to, throwing 
the distant mountains far away. But at 
certain hours of the day this haze may be 
quenched, and then the Massa ridge and the 
mountains beyond the Rhone seem almost 
equally distant from the eye. The one 
appears, as it were, a vertical continuation 
of the other. The haze varies with the 
temperature and humidity of the atmo- 
= At certain times and places it is 
almest as blue as the sky itself; but to see 
its colour, the attention must be withdrawn 
from the mountains and from the trees 
which cover them. In point of fact, the 
haze is a piece of more or less perfect sky ; 
it is produced in the same manner, and is 
subject to the same laws, as the firmament 
itself. We live in the sky, not under it. 

These points were further elucidated by 
the deportment of the selenite plate, with 
which the readers of this Review are already 
acquainted.* On some of the sunny days 
of August the haze in the valley of the 
Rhone, as looked at from the Bel Alp, was 
very remarkable. Towards evening the 
sky above the mountains opposite to my 
place of observation yielded a series of the 
most splendidly-coloured iris-rings ; but on 
lowering the selenite until it had the dark- 
ness of the pines at the opposite side of the 
Rhone valley, instead of the darkness of 
space as a background, the colours were not 


* See Fortnightly Review, February, 1869. p. 244. 
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much diminished in brilliancy. I should 
estimate the distance across the valley, as 
the crow flies, to the opposite mountains, at 
nine miles; so that a body of air nine miles 
thick can, under favourable circumstances, 
produce chromatic effects of polarization 
almost as vivid as those produced by the 
sky itself. 

Again: the light of a landscape, as of 
most other things, consists of two parts; 
the one part comes purely from superficial 
reflection, and this light is always of the 
same colour as that which falls upon the 
landscape ; the other part comes to us from 
a certain depth within the objects which 
compose the landscape, and it is this por- 
tion of the total light which gives these ob- 
jects their distinctive colours. The white 
light of the sun enters all substances toa 
certain depth, and is partially ejected by 
internal reflection ; each distinct substance 
absorbing and reflecting the light in accord- 
ance with the laws of its own molecular 
constitution. Thus the solar light is sifted 
by the landscape, which appears in such 
colours and variations of colours as, after 
the sifting process, reach the observer's 
eye. Thus the bright green of grass, or 
the darker colour proper to the pine, never 
comes to us alone, but is always mingled 
with an amount of really foreign light de- 
rived from superficial,reflection. A certain 
hard brilliancy is conferred upon the woods 
and meadows by this superficially-reflected 
light. Under certain circumstances, it may 
be quenched by a Nicol’s prism, and we 
then obtain the true colour of the grass and 
foliage. Trees and meadows thus regarded 
exhibit a richness and softness of tint which 
they never show as long as the superficial 
light is permitted to mingle with the true 
interior emission. The needles of the pines 
show this effect very well, large-leaved 
trees still better; while a glimmering field 
of maize exhibits the most extraordinary 
variations when looked at through the ro- 
tating Nicol. 

Thoughts and questions like those here re- 
ferred to took me to the top of the Aletsch- 
horn. The effects described in the forego- 
ing paragraphs were for the most part re- 
produced in the summit of the mountain. I 
scanned the whole of the sky with my Nicol. 
Both alone and in conjunction with the sele- 
nite it pronounced the perpendicular to the 
solar beams to be the direction of maximum 
polarisation. But at no portion of the fir- 
mament was the polarization complete. The 
artificial sky produced in the experiments 
already recorded in the Fortnightly Review 
could, in this respect, be rendered more 
perfect than the natural one; while the gor- 
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geous ‘‘ residual blue” which makes its ap- 
pearance when the polarization of the arti- 
ficial sky ceases to be perfect, was strongly 
contrasted with the lack-lustre hue which, 
in the case of the firmament, outlived the 
extinction of the brilliance. With certain 
substances, however, artificially treated, 
this dull residue may also be obtained. 

All along the arc from the Matterhorn to 
Mont Blanc the light of the sky immediately - 
above the meuntains was powerfully acted 
upon by the Nicol. In some cases the va- 
riations of intensity were astonishing. I 
have already said that a little practice en- 
ables the observer to shift the Nicol from 
one position to another so rapidly as to 
render the alternate extinction and restora- 
tion of the light immediate. When this was 
done along the are to which I have referred, 
the alternations of light and darkness _re- 
sembled the play of sheet lightning behind 
the mountains. My notes state that there 
was an element of awe connected with the 
suddenness with which the mighty masses, 
ranged along the line referred to, changed 
their aspect and definition under the opera- 
tion of the prism. 

Ina former essay printed in this Review 
I endeavoured to show that the colour and 
polarization of the sky could be reproduced 
artificially, and that the only condition nec- 
essary to their production was the small- 
ness of the particles by which the light was 
scattered. ‘he effects were proved to be 
totally independent of the optical character 
of the substances from which the particles 
were derived. The parallelism of the arti- 
ficial and the natural phenomena is so per- 
fect as to leave no doubt upon the mind 
that they are due to a commoncause. And 
here a practical issue of immense import 
reveals itself. Supposing those particles 
which now throw down upon us the blue 
light of the firmament to be abolished, what 
would be the result? The sun’s rays would 
pass through the atmosphere without lateral 
scattering — the earth would lose the light 
of the sky. To form an idea of the magni- 
tude of this loss we must have a clear idea 
of the quality of the light under considera- 
tion. It is now known to everybody that 
the vegetable world is nourished by the rays 
of the sun; and as animal life is sustained 
by vegetables, that life also is supported in 
the long run by the solar rays. Now, these 
rays are as composite as the coins of the 
realm. As regards their power to produce 
the chemical actions necessary to vegetable 
life, they differ from each other in value as 
widely as gold does from copper. It is the 
gold of the solar beams that is showered 
down upon us from the sky. - In the article 
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above referred to, the chemical potency of 
the shorter waves of light was dwelt upon; 
and Professor Roscoe has shown that the 
light of the sky, which is mainly produced 
by these shorter waves, has a chemical 
value at Kew Observatory greater than that 
of the unclouded sun at a height of 42° 
above the. horizon.* ‘This would be the 
measure of the loss to the vegetable world 
at Kew if the sky was abolished. Roscoe’s 
experiments were made with chemical sub- 
stances sensitive to solar light, and they 
appear open to the objection that the rays 
effective in the plant-world may not be those 
which were effective upon his salts. But 
taking everything into account, and assum- 
ing the correctness of the observations, I 
think the probability great that the value 
of sky-light as a feeder of the vegetable 
world, and through it of the animal, cannot 
be much less than Roscoe makes it to be. 
Our descent from the Aletschhorn was 
conducted with the same care and success 
that attended our ascent. I have already 


* Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. iv. p. 
657. The whole article here referred to is exceed- 
ingly interesting. 
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stated it to be a new thing for one man to 
lead a traveller up the mountain, and my 
guide in ascending had informed me that 
his wife was in a state of great anxiet 
about him. But until he had cleared all 
dangers he did not let me know the extent 
of her devotion, nor the means she had re- 
sorted to to insure his safety. When we 
were once more upon the lower glacier, 
having lest all difficulties behind us, he re- 
marked with a chuckle that she had been in 
a terrible state of fear, and had informed 
him of her intention to have a mass cele- 
brated for his safety by the village priest. 
But if he profited by this mediation, I must 
have done so equally; for in all dangerous 
places we were tied together by a rope 
which was far too strong to break, had I 
slipped. My safety was, in fact, bound 
up in his, and I therefore thought it right 
to pay my share of the expense. ‘* How 
much did the mass cost?” L asked. ‘* Oh, 
not much, sir,” he replied; ‘‘ only ninety 
centimes.” Not deeming it worth dividing, 
I let him pay for my fourpenny-worth of 
celestial intervention. 
Joun TYNDALL. 





From The Spectator. 
STYLE. 


Few things more mark the criticism of 
our day than the praises lavished upon 
Style; few things more mark the attitude 
of the great reading class than the stolidity 
with which such eulogies are heard. Nor 
need we go far to find an explanation. In 
our time, with its host of distractions from 
serious study, and its crowd of prints that 
must be skimmed by all who would not be 
thought contemptibly ignorant, style is 
swiftly gathering a new utilitarian value. 
Style means such an arrangement of words 
as shall make the author’s meaning rise up 
in the logical order of the ideas, and thus 
save the reader all needless toil; such a 
choice of phrase, and balance of clause, and 
structural grace of sentence as shall satisfy 
the sense of beauty; such a propriety, 
economy, and harmony of expression as 
shall tell the reader exactly what the writer 
means, tell it with a business-like brevity 
and artistic beauty. All these qualities 
characterize style of the highest order. 
Style is, therefore, an artistic expedient to 
make reading easy, and to perpetuate the 
life of written thought. Of all the badly- 
written books bequeathed by past genera- 
tions, none have lived but those of tran- 





scendent intellectual merit, or those to 
which a supreme historical value is lent by 
their pictures of vanished days; whereas 
writing of the secondary intellectual rank 
may be kept green by the vitality of its ar- 
tistic workmanship. Indeed, works of sec- 
ond-rate value in point of thought or archex- 
ological interest are inevitably doomed to a 
speedy death unless they bear such a pass- 
port to futurity as a first-rate style. France 
saw that fact long before England. Partly 
because the French mind has a keener per- 
ception than the English of the Greek-like 
simplicity and directness which belong to 
the highest artistic beauty; partly because 
the French language falls more easily than 
the English into symmetrical moulds; and 
partly because the French Academy has 
acted as a literary police for the suppres- 
sion of verbal licence, France can still teach 
England the academic graces of style with 
as much authority as Greece taught rhetoric 
to Rome. While our greatest writers were 
still pouring forth their thoughts with inar- 
tistic skill, or were rising to perfect beauty 
of statement only when possessed with that 
fierce heat of passion which gives to rhetoric 
an urrowy directness and a rhythmical flow, 
France had already achieved a classic pro- 
priety of style. As an artistic product, 
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Pascal’s rhetoric is better than that of any 
English contemporary; so is that of Bos- 
suet, Voltaire, and Courier. Even in the 
present enfeebled stage of French litera- 
ture, no Englishman writes with Renan’s 
incomparable academic beauty, nor, in the 

lower ranks of journalism, can the best 
” foreign rhetoric match the elegance of Pre- 
vost-Paradol’s somewhat feeble disquisi- 
tions. But although the art of rhetoric has 
still to be taught in England with such rig- 
our as it is taught in France, it is long 
since our men of letters saw the supreme 
value of artistic expression, and those of the 
present day have reached an unexampled 
stage of academic elegance. In rhetorical 
excellence, Landor, De Quincey, Jahn 
Henry Newman, Macaulay, Froude, Gold- 
win Smith, and the crowd of nameless men 
who address the public from hour to hour, 
stand each in his way far above the past 
writers of corresponding power. We are 
now casting the English language into finer 
moulds. We are amassing new and more 
subtle canons of style. The landmarks of 
good rhetoric are every day becoming more 
abundant and more certain, so that the old 
pitfalls are no longer perilous even to feeble 
feet. 

The value of style as an instrument for 
winning the attention of the public, for sav- 
ing the reader all needless labour, and for 


keeping a hold on the grateful memory, ex- 
plains why writers who are deemed masters 
of language wring constant and feverish 


eulogy from their fellow-workmen. But, 
as we have already said. those eulogies find 
a feeble echo in the public mind; and men 
whose writing is proclaimed to be a marvel 
of literary art are often read only by the 
cultivated class. It is easy to see why the 
professional man of letters should be thus 
eager with his praises. Since he is keenly 
alive to the difficulty of writing perfect Eng- 
lish, he instinctively looks for technical tri- 
umphs of expression, and he attributes a val- 
ue to style for its own sake. Unconscious- 
ly, he is prone to set most store by that 
writing which gives himself the best lessons 
in rhetoric, and he finds what he seeks in 
the style which obtrudes itself by its very 
brilliancy, or by the completeness of its tri- 
umph over the difficulties that beset his own 

n. In such a style the art is always more 
or less vividly revealed. It is so vividly 
revealed that we can mark the process of 
the worker, and study his devices, with al- 
most as much ease, and as much profit, as 
an engineer can draw the details of a new 
and curious machine. On the other hand, 
such art must be second-rate. In litera- 
ture, in painting, or in music, the highest 
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art hides the hand of the workman under a 
thick veil. A literary artist of the second 
rank, like Macaulay, makes constant use of 

devices which are obviously mechanical and 
which can be learnt; a writer of the first 
order, even if he do not stand in the 
foremost place of that hierarchy, such as 
Heine, is constantly inventing new forms, 
which seem to evaporate in the act of analy- 
sis. The one might be compared to a 
skilled artizan who, after cutting a limited 
number of dies, employs them again and 
again, so that the student can readily copy 
the figures, and use them in much the same 
fashion as the artist himself; the other 
seems like an artist with so rich an invention 
that he never takes two impressions from 
the same die, but breaks up each design the 
instant that he has struck it into wax, and 
then cuts another into form. While art of 

the second rank is thin and easily dissected, 
art of the first rank is the product of subtle 
organization, like human life itself. The 
thinking of Shakespeare’s characters, for ex- 
ample, is characterized by all that subtle, 

rich, confused play of motive, device, and 
reason which we detect in the workings of 

our own mind; it is many-tinted; it is full 
of labyrinthine folds; it unveils by glimpses - 
the unexplored, unfathomable ,abysses of 
the soul. The rhetoric which can express 
the profundity and the comprehensiveness 
of a passion like Lear’s, can be confined 
within the limits of no academic rules, and 
creates a rhetoric of its own. 

The moralizing of a second-rate mind like 
Pope, on the other hand, is so thin, so 
definite, so much a student’s translation of 
the thoughts and passions which prompt 
human acts, that it naturally yields itself to 
the guiding hand of the academy. And, 
because Pope is full of definite design, the 
student of rhetoric finds him a more skilful 
teacher than Shakespeare himself. The 
‘* style ” of Shakespeare would, as ‘* style,” 
never be lauded. The style of Pope is the 
very type of that rhetoric which men of 
letters celebrate with the hallelujahs of the 
study. At the same time writing of the 
second order has its degrees. Although 
Macaulay and De Quincey both belong to 
that rank, there is a wide gulf between their 
rhetoric. As an essayist and a historian, 
Macaulay has won unexampled popularity, 
because he expresses the most intelligible 
ideas in the most vivid language, and be- 
cause, both in disquisition and in narrative, 
his power of lucid, swift, brilliant ssatement 
has never been surpassed. On the other 
hand, his rhetorical devices are so few, 80 
transparent, so easily mastered, and so pos- 
sessed with the very demon of mannerism, 
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that they soon cease to repay, and soon 
weary the student. Hence now that the 
‘* History ” and the ‘‘ Essays ” have lost the 
freshness of their virgin charm, they wring 
but cold and stinted eulogies from the 
rhetorical laboratory. De Quincey, on the 
contrary, is the theme of ceaseless and 
exstatic eulogies. Not a writer of recent 
times is oftener read by men of letters who 
seek to rise above the laxities of ephemeral 
workmanship; not a writer in the language 
is more worthy of devout scrutiny by. him 
who would master the resources of that 
rhetoric which can be acquired by study. 
Gifted with brilliant powers as a thinker, 
and more variously learned than any literary 
artist of his time, De Quincey was dispro- 
portionately endowed with the faculty of 
expression. Even in the narrow world of 
the nursery, with no other audience than 
the wayward brother who smote him with 
awe, and the young sister to whom his pas- 
sionate rhetoric has given an immortality in 
literature, the dreamy boy found language 
an instrument of miraculous power. After- 
wards he studied all its rhetorical resources 
with a keener eye for the devices by which 
its riches might be unveiled, than any other 
student of whom our literary annals present 
a token. Hence if his frequent seasons of 
literary debility permitted him ‘to be crimi- 
nally feeble and trivial, he has left passages 
which, in structural perfection of sentence, 
in command over all the resources of the 
English tongue, in a marriage of rhythmical 
and impassioned music with a logical accu- 
racy of thought and a Greek-like propriety 
of phrase, can scarcely be excelled in the 
literature of England. 

At his best, De Quincey has no superior 
as a stylist. His rhetoric is separated from 
that of Macaulay by all the distance which 
cuts off the mechanically regular patterns 
of the old silk fabrics, from those which now 
glow with the form of flower and living 
thing. And it is the comparatively defec- 
tive character of De Quincey’s mind that 
has contributed to make him pre-eminent as 
arhetorician, and to give him a first place 
among the teachers of expression. Since 
the richness and fertility of his thought do 
not equal the richness and fertility of his 
language, the style seems to stand out from 
the page like a bas-relief, and to claim study 
for its own sake. It presents the student 
with palpable models. It challenges dis- 
section, and seems to submit itself to the 
dissecting-knife. It reveals the artist in the 
act of working, ostentatiously proud of his 
skill, and inviting a crowd of gazing eyes. 
Unlike Opie, De Quincey would not say 
that he mixed his colours with ‘‘ brains,” 
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but could tell the exact components of each 
tint. Unlike those painters who can give 
no reason why they work in a particular 
fashion, and who lay tint on tint at the man- 
date of a mysterious instinct, De Quincey 
could offer a philosophical reason for the 
choice of each word, for the architecture of 
each clause. He was guided by the dictate 
of the conscious analytical faculty. Even 
in his highest flights he was ever a rhetori- 
cian. Even in tracing with magnificent 
_— the lineaments worn by the ‘* Three 

adies of Sorrow,” he did not rise above 
the tyranny of rhetorical rules; he did not 
emancipate himself from the rigidity of the 
schools; nor could he free the reader's 
mind from the idea that the rhetoric was in- 
debted for a share of its passion and its 
beauty to the touch of some mechanism 
which, although wonderful and mysterious 
in its power, was mechanism still. Hence 
De Quincey for ever dwells in the second 
hierarchy of letters. But, we repeat, he is 
for that very reason a more potent master 
of what is technically called Style than 
writers of more etherial genius, and a bet- 
ter teacher of rhetoric even than the masters 
of literature themselves. That is the rea- 
son why his name is oftener cited in the 
literary schools than the names of loftier 
intellects. 

On the other hand, by that great reading 
public which is but tm perfectly acquainted 
with the technical merits of literary art, 
and has but a feeble interest in artistic 
methods, De Quincey is read with less 
enthusiasm. In this respect he may be 
classed with Landor. Landor’s prose, it is 
true, lacked some of the qualities which 
lend to that of De Quincey its potency of 
charm. It has neither his variety and rich- 
ness of hue, nor his power of falling into 
a conversational ease, or of rising into a 
Miltonic rapture. But it has terseness, 

oint, and polish beyond any other prose 
in the language. If not exempt from the 
artificial air which clings to all academic 
styles, it is at least an academic style of 
the highest rank. Had England such an 
Academy as that of France, it is the style 
of the ‘* Imaginary Conversations ” that 
would be singled out for the highest eulogy. 
It is, indeed, the only English which we 
can place into competition with the French 
of Paul Louis Courier. With all their 
faults, Landor and De Quincey are the 
most perfect prose writers of modern Eng- 
land. Yet even De Quincey is not popular 
in the same sense as Macaulay, while 
Lanuor belongs to the class of writers who, 
though never mentioned without admiration, 
are read by the student-class alone. And 
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why such comparative neglect? Why have 
not the authors of the ‘* Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis” and the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions” the bookstall fame of Scott and 
Dickens ? The answer is that they are too 
artificial. Their thinking is that of the 
closet, and is addressed to minds enriched 
by large stores of knowledge, and by 
familiarity with a wide circle of recondite 
ideas. For the most part, they deal, not 
with those primary thoughts and feelings 
which are common to the lettered and the 
unlettered, but with the artificial ideas and 
impulses which are born of tutored reflec- 
tion and class experience. They reflect 
what men have done and said, rather than 
human nature itself. Iu fulfilling that 
office they no doubt represent a great and 
growing class; for, as M. Prevost-Paradol 
has been reminding us at Edinburgh, the 
cultivated men of each country are not cut 
off from each other by the boundaries of 
language, commercial interest, or political 
ambition, but are the citizens of one noble 
nation which is bound together by its 
common loyalty to Truth. ‘Nevertheless, 
that great and noble nation is less great 
and less noble than the world. Writers 


who either wholly or chiefly speak to that 
nation belong to the second rank. They 


are artificial, and, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would say, they utter ‘‘the note of pro- 
vinciality.” De Quincey sounds that note, 
so does Landor, so does Sainte-Beuve, and 
so, pre-eminently, does the critic and poet 
who in England officiates as the high priest 
at the altar of culture, — Mr. Matthew 
Arnold himself. It is the prerogative of 
the highest genius, on the contrary, to deal 
with human nature at first hand, by touch- 
ing those emotions which are common to all 
men, and by making potent use of the 
thoughts which well up in the minds of all. 
At times, of course, the highest genius may 
also speak exclusively to the lettered class. 
Shakespeare sometimes thinks such thoughts 
and speaks such language as only those 
brethren who have the gilt of prophecy can 
interpret. Dante and Milton are often the 
poets of the learned alone. But were they 
even greater than they are, they would be 
more frequently the poets of humanity ; 
and Shakespeare stands at the head of all 
poets because, while no range of reflective 
thought stretches beyond his orbit, the 
magnificence of his genius is best seen 
when he handles those primary feelings of 
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love and hate, of mirth and fear, those 
every-day objects of ambition and hope, 
which are the heritage of the race, Scott 
is the most popular of all novelists, and 
promises to keep the same lead among the 
masters of prose fiction that Shakespeare 
holds among the masters of verse, because, 
among all novelists of adequate power, he 
is the least indebted for effect to the fleet- 
ing accidents of time and place, and be- 
cause he speaks most directly to the natural 
reason and the natural heart. On similar 
grounds, Byron is the poet best loved by 
the young and the uneducated; and if cul- 
tivated men do not read him with the same 
enthusiasm, the reason is, that the range 
of his magnificent powers is limited, that he 
is a stranger to the whole world of thought 
which is born of reflection, and that, being 
too deficient in dramatic faculty to portray 
human nature with completeness, + falls 
into those exaggerations which are the bane 
of art. In an academical sense, the style 
neither of Scott nor of Byron is of the 
highest order. It is full of imperfections 
that jar on the trained ear like so many 
false notes of music. But men of such 
consummate power are independent of 
rhetorical aids to the achievement of immor- 
tality, and, until the English public shall 
acquire a culture of which it does not yet 
dream, it will detect no lack of rhetorical 
perfection in such masters over the springs 
of interest and emotion. It is to the 
second and third-rate men that perfection 
of style is of first-rate importance. To 
them it every day becomes of higher mo- 
ment. They will not be read by the great 
mass unless, by potency of style, they 
smooth the reader’s path, and lure him on. 
If they live at all, it will be in the minds of 
cultivated men; and cultivated men cannot 
afford to study second or third-rate intellect 
often enough to keep its fame green, unless 
its thought be pe sro in language of 
such perfect form as to be a source of pleas- 
ure in itself. We repeat, however, that 
style itself will never give real popularit 
to a writer who does not chiefly deal wit 
human nature at first hand, as an original 
artist, and not as a commentator on artifi- 
cial thought. And, in the long run, real 
popularity is the test of real merit. The 
reputation of a clique is always treacherous 
and fleeting. That of the bookstall alone 
endures until the end. 





